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CHAPTEE I. 

SLAIK ON THE THBESHOLD. 

The quiet of a calm, clear summer's night 
had fallen upon the gas-Ughted Boulevards. 

The Boulevards in their days of Inlperial 
splendour, before the storm of shot and shell 
had swept over fair Queen Paris. 

It was stiU comparatively early, and the 
customary crowd of brilliant idlers thronged 
the gay thoroughfare of the Boulevard des 
Capucines. 

Light, life, ghtter everywhere. Up and 
down flowed a constantly varying current of 
people — ^men in uniforms, glistening with gold 
lace ; elegantly-dressed women ; civilians of 
all nations; piquant, coquettish young girls, 
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with soft, sweet voices ; ouvriers, countryfolk, 
gendarmes — over which flowed the subdued 
murmur of a great city, and upon which the 
eyes of myriad never-changing stars gleamed 
in solemn mystery. 

Outside the Cafe Durand, a little circular 
marble-topped table between them, sat two 
young men. 

The elder was tall, broad-shouldered, with 
a finely-formed .figure and a handsome face. 
He was dressed to perfection ; yet there was 
scarce a taint of the gandin in his aspect. 
The bronze complexion, and exquisite eyes — 
large, dark, intensely expressive, fall of liquid 
fire — ^imparted a semi- Spanish style to his 
face. 

Even had this man been ugly — deformed — 
those magnificent eyes would have given him 
a fascination from which it would have been 
impossible to escape. The charm, the magic 
of those eyes was indefinable, indescribable, 
not to be weighed and measured out in words. 

The younger man — ^he was hardly more than 
a lad of twenty — in almost every respect 
offered a complete contrast to his companion. 

He was also tall, but . deUcately fair, with 
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girlish, violet eyes, and a frank open counte- 
nance, and an air of half-fastidious refinement, 
as of one accustomed to associate with well- 
bred women. 

As they sat amid the careless loungers 
outside the Cafe Durand — ^the one speaking 
earnestly in a subdued tone, the other listen- 
ing with downcast eyes — they might have 
been sketched by sculptor or painter for 
Mephistopheles and Faust — Tempter and 
Tempted. 

" I will hear no more," suddenly exclaimed 
the youth, raising his head. " It is a crime 
in itseK thus listening to your words. It is 
impossible — ^simply impossible. Death were 
preferable. I wiU hear you no farther. Speak 
to me no more." 

The other laid a small white hand on the 
arm of the youth. A single diamond flashed 
in the light of the lamps from one of his 
fingers — ^flashed like the eyes of a snake when 
its head is raised to strike. 

" You have told me that you have a sister, 
and an aged grandmother, who are poor — ^who 
have been nobly bom, but who are debarred 
from taking their place among their equals." 
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" I have told you so, but I don't see why 
you should refer to them now," said the youth, 
sulkily. 

" You are in a bad humour to-night, Gus- 
tave, mon cher. It is a pity; for ordinarily 
you are the prince of good fellows. Will you 
not permit me to speak of what I please ? " 

" Bah ! You jare detestable when you 
sneer." 

" Come, listen to me. I repeat you have a 
grandmother and a sister, who* are poor — 
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** What, in the name of the devil and all 
his angels, do you mean by reiterating that 
unpleasant fact ? " 

^*What fact do you denominate * unplea- 
sant ' — ^the relationship or the poverty ? Per- 
haps the two combined ? " 

" Sacre ! " 

" Pray, pray be reasonable. Will you listen 
to reason ? " 

** No, not from you." 

"What a foolish answer! — a girl's answer. 
Take my advice — don't keep on spitting fire, 
like an antiquated cat whose venerable tail 
has been trodden on. It is ridiculous, and 
the reverse of impressive. Allow me to gather 
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up the thread of my discourse, which you have 
twice snapped so cruelly, without the slightest 
regard to the peculiar harmony which I had 
mentally pre-arranged." 

There was something inexpressibly sardonic 
in the slow, half-drawling manner, the soft, 
melodious voice, the sweet, mocking smile. 

" You will acknowledge that it is irritatiag, 
both to you and to myseK, that I should be 
obliged to give utterance to so much, and yet 
say so httle. Those relatives of yours — ^whom 
I view with profound respect and admiration, 
although I have never had the honour of 
meeting them — are poor. That is, unhappily, 
an established fact. We will not dilate on the 
unpleasantness of poverty, for the subject is 
not a cheerful one ; and I fancy we both prac- 
tically know all about it. Look — ^by a single 
lucky turn you might place these ladies in 
affluence, and surround them with the luxuries 
to which, by their birth, they are justly en- 
titled. That is what I wanted to say ; and it 
is your own fault if I have not spoken with 
that brevity which might have imparted more 
force to my words. At the same time, my 
dear feUow, you cannot help giying Desfosses 
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his revenge. However, that is a matter of 
comparatively minor importance." 

Gustave uttered a sigh ahnost deep enough 
to be a groan. 

"You are pitiless/' he muttered, hanging 
his head, and gnawing the hand on which his 
chin rested. 

" Not at all — ^the contrary. Pitiless ! Don't 
try to fit the cap of a Grand Inquisitor on this 
head of mine. You have no money. You have 
already abstracted a bracelet — a most terribly 
silly piece of rashness, by my faith 1 The 
good people of England say — ^As well be 
hanged for a sheep as a lamb,' the significance 
of which proverbial expression I proceed to 
illustrate for the benefit of your unsophisti- 
cated ears. To replace it — ^the trifling bijou 
I referred to — ^will be utterly impossible for 
you, unless — you understand? " 

"It was you who tempted me, who lured 
me to commit that mad apt," cried Gustave, 
his eyes ablaze as he turned them on his 
companion, 

" Hush, for Heaven's sake ! You forget 
that we are in the middle of a crowd of people. 
Are you insane ? " 
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"I care not." 

^^But I do, which alters the case. Once 
a^ain, my dear child, will you listen to calm 
reason ? You talk of temptation as if you were 
a girl of fifteen. It is only nonsense to say 
that I had anything to do with the matter, 
beyond a simple, half-ironical suggestion — a 
jesting word thrown out at random, which I 
had no idea would make the slightest impres- 
axon on you." 

" You took me to those accursed rooms " 

" Soffcly I If you will persist in raising your 
voice as if you were rehearsing a stage male- 
diction, I shall be obliged, from motives 
sufficiently apparent, to leave you. Friend- 
ship is a truly admirable institution, but 
self-preservation is the first law of nature. 
You are like a baby howling over a broken 
toy or a burnt finger. Listen to me." 

" It appears to me that you already mono- 
polize the major part of the dialogue." 

« Don't try to be satirical— it does not suit 
you, mon cher. Now, it is plain to the 
meanest capacity, and must be doubtless clear 
to your lucid intellect, that only one course 
it left open to you. Essay your luck once 
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more. Fortune is sure to turn. The jade is 
fickle as the wind ; and if she blows from the 
east to-day, she is certain to blow from the 
west to-morrow* I would give you the means 
of tempting her ; but unluckily I have not a 
denier in my possession. Like yourself, I had 
a cursed run of iU-luck the other night. You 
know Tom Dallas is always your faithful and 
devoted friend.'* 

He extended his hand. Gustavo took it 
suUenly, and without returning the grip. 

" Come, what do you say ? Will you risk 
another venture? Borrow another of the 
baubles lying idle at your uncle's ? " 

^* Borrow! Why don't you say at once, 
steal ? It would at least sound more honest j'* 
said Gustave, with a sarcastic laugh. 

** Peste ! — ^no. Steal ! Why, what an 
absurd term ! If you steal, you appropriate 
finally — ^if you borrow, you return. That is 
perfectly clear, even if you have never looked 
into a dictionary since you left school, and 
don't know the signification of words.'' 

** And supposing I lose again ? " 

^* I wiU not enter into such a speculation. It 
is impossible. You must win this time. Safe." 
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• ■ III. 

A bitter smile passed over Gustave's pale, 
handsome face. 

" No," he said, with an air of decision — ** I 
have made a last resolution." 

*^ Enhghten me. Why do you hesitate ? " 

" I will reveal aU to my uncle." 

**Aha! Well, and what do you anticipate 
as the result of this revelation ? " 

" I dare not think. He will perhaps forgive 
me, even if he expels me from his estabHsh- 
ment." 

" By Satan and St. Michael, a pretty plan ! 
What a clever fellow you are ! I admire your 
genius. And what will you do then ? " 

" I don't know." 

** Bravo 1 Better and better. Here is far- 
reaching mental capacity which a Napoleon 
or a Talleyrand might envy. What tactics, 
what diplomacy ! And, this step taken, what 
becomes of your maternal ancestress and of 
your sister?" 

^* They do not depend on me." 

"Fortunately for themselves, you might 
have added. That is simply a marginal note. 
Proceed. You interest me." 

*^My grandmother has an income of her 
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own, which, although not a large one, is 
suflBicient for her wants." 

*^ And supposing your uncle chooses to give 
you into the hands of the police for stealing ? 
—for, if you do not return the bracelet so 
rashly abstracted, the matter will amount, in 
the eyes of those who cannot appreciate your 
motives, to a robbery." 

" He wUl not do so. He reveres the name 
of my family too profoundly to splash it in the 
mire of a legal prosecution." 

Gustavo rose, with a shiver. 

Tom Dallas also rose, and walked away 
with him in the direction of the Eue de 
Kichelieu. 

It was in vain that Tom, having recovered 
the shock he felt at the avowed inten- 
tion of Gustavo to betray everything, and his 
impKed determination never to go near the 
gaming-tables again, essayed every argument 
that he could invent to induce him. to yield 
assent to the nefarious scheme for abstracting 
some of the almost priceless jewels in his 
uncle Lenoir's estabKshment ; with the view 
of obtaining money to risk on the freaks of the 
red and black-robed goddess of play* 
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Gustave was firm. 

Scarcely would lie vouchsafe to answer the 
sophisms of his treacherous companion. 

At length they crossed the Pont Koyal, and 
turned down the Rue du Bac, where Gustave, 
t^ith his grandmother and only sister, resided. 

Even at the last moment, when they had 
passed through the gateway, Tom could not 
leave his young companion, having yet a 
lingering hope that he might be prevailed 
with, and that he would again succumb to 
temptation as he had already done. 

They stood for some minutes in the little 
square vestibule at the foot of the first flight 
of stone steps leading up into the house. 

The solitary gas jet cast a sombre yellow 
light on the figures of the two handsome 
young men, and on their faces, so different in 
character and in beauty. 

A white stone statue — an impersonation of 
some female divinity, or an embodiment of 
Bome abstract virtue — ^gazed on them with 
stony eyes from a dusty pedestal placed in 
a nook between the entrance door and a short 
flight of stairs leading down to a kitchen or 
cellar. 
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The silence was deathly and oppressive, 
like the ominous lull before the storm. 

" Then we are friends no longer? " said Tom, 
with some bitterness, after a sUght pause. 

Gustavo looked at him. 

Something rose in the poor lad's throat, and 
strangled the words he wished to utter; for 
he really loved this man, who had ruined him. 

Even now, when he had so much reason to 
dread and dislike him, a yearning surged up in 
his heart, which he was obhged to crush back. 

" Why must it be so? " he asked. 

But his voice trembled as he spoke. 

" I don't see why we should continue our 
intimacy. You wiU not be guided by me, and 
you are incapable of guiding yourself." 

^^ Be guided by you ! " exclaimed Gustave, 
with savage irony, a sudden revulsion driving 
away the softer feeling which had for a 
moment fiUed his heart. " You would make 
me a thief — ^you have already made me a 
thief; have tempted me to defraud the very 
being towards whom, of all the world, I 
should have behaved with probity, gratitude, 
and honour ; have led me to disgrace those 
whom I had hitherto loved beyond all else — 
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who ought to he held ahove all stain, like the 
angels they are." 

Tom DaUas's face, seen hy the rays of the 
gas-lamp ahove, was ashy pale. 

'^ You," he cried, in a low, measured tone 
of concentrated fury — " you, who would he an 
infamous young Yaurien, if you did not lack 
courage to snap the tapes tying you to an old 
woman's apron — ^you, petty shophoy that you 
are, how dare you address such insults to Me ? 
If it were not that contact with such a miser- 
able object would he degradation, I would 
chastise you for your impertinent audacity. 
I — I make you a thief ! You were bom to be 
a thief, and you will end your days in the 
galleys." 

Carried away by anger, although usually so 
jnild and even-tempered, Gustave struck him 
violently on the chest. 

This blow Tom instantly returned. 

Gustave was standing at the foot of the 
steps, and the force of the blow sent him 
reeling. 

In falling, his temple struck against the 
edge of the lowest step, and he lay senseless, 
his white forehead bathed in blood. 
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A sudden tremor seized Tom. He leant 
over his unfortunate young antagonist, and 
raised him, endeavouring to staunch the fast- 
trickhng crimson tide. His hands trembled 
as with ague, and his face was as white as 
the one into which he gazed with terror- 
stricken eyes. 

^* Grand Dieu ! " muttered Tom — " he is 
dead ! I have killed him ! My poor boy ! 
What is to be done ? It was not my fault. 
What an obstinate young dog! It was not 
my fault. I did not intend it, and he struck 
me. It was not my fault," he kept repeating, 
wildly, as if in answer to some invisible 
accuser. " What is to be done ? " 

He looked round, scared, affrighted — 
gently displacing the pale, dead face from his 
knee. 

He fancied he heard the footsteps of gen- 
darmes, and felt the touch of an arresting 
hand on his shoulder. 

There was nothing left but flight. He 
turned, opened the glazed door leading from 
the courtyard, through which they had come, 
and hesitated for an instant in the gloom. 

Lights were shining steadily from some of 
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the windows on the opposite side, glaring 
down on his ghastly face, accusingly, he 
thought, although the blinds were drawn 
down. 

The house stood at the comer of an adjacent 
street, and there was an archway exactly 
facing the door of the vestibule, on the 
opposite side of the courtyard, leading under 
the houses, thence into a small yard where 
some stables were situate, thence again into 
the next street. 

Tom was tolerably familiar with the locality, 
having often accompanied Gustavo home, 
although he had always quitted him at the 
door. He could therefore form his plans with 
some precision. Passing rapidly under the 
archway, he with a few strides found himself 
in the narrow street leading from the Eue du 
Bac to a nest of clustering thoroughfares. 

He knew Paris as well as if he had been 
the veriest gavroche or galopin^ and did not 
care, moreover, where he went, so long as he 
could get beyond the reach of danger. 

The yellow light flickered down on the face 
of the dead youth, as he lay at the foot of the 
stone steps, looking beautiful even in death. 
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The dusty statue towered above him on its 
stone pedestal, seeming to wear an aspect of 
ineffable pity, and pointing with an accusing 
finger. A finger which, unfortunately for the 
ends of justice, would have been levelled as 
menacingly at the Chief of the Secret Police 
as against the evil-doer who had fled into 
outer darkness. 
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CHAPTEE II. 



IN THE POBTEB S LODGE, 



On the third etage was situate the suite of 
apaxtments occupied by Madame la Marqioise 
de Eochequillon and her grandchildren. 

A small red-tiled ante-chamber,, off which 
lay the bed-room of Gustavo — said bed-room, 
in strict truth, being but a closet large enough 
to hold a bed, a washstand, and one solitary 
chair — led to a tiny green-carpeted apartment, 
grandiloquently denominated the dining- 
room ; following this, the sitting-room or 
salouj and a second circumscribed ante- 
chamber, with a floor of highly-waxed wood 
inlaid in devices, leading by different doors to 
the two small rooms arranged as the sleeping 
apartments of Madame de Eochequillon and 
of her grand-daughter. Beyond the room of 
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Madame la. Marquise was a narrow tiled 
passage running to a miniature dressing-room 
— so called by courtesy, although it was com- 
pletely Med by one washstand and towel- 
horse. 

These rooms were furnished with infinite 
taste and dehcacy of arrangement, although 
inexpensively. There was an air of elegance 
pervading them, materially subduing what 
might otherwise have been, an atmosphere of 
genteel poverty. Almost all the articles in 
the various rooms were old, but exquisitely 
clean and carefully placed. A number of 
pretty trifles were scattered about, lending a 
bright aspect, and a look of refinement and 
" home " to the suite of faded rooms. 

In the sitting-room — ^it was dignified within 
the family with the title of the drawing-room, 
and generally set aside for the reception of 
purely imaginary and apocryphal visitors — 
Madame de Eochequillon and Lucille were 
together on that tranquil Sunday evening. It 
was a pretty room, tastefully arranged. A 
handsome, if decidedly antiquated, piano stood 
at one end of the room, opposite to the 
windows. A large glass in a tarnished frame, 
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over the chimney-piece, reflected every object 
in the apaxtment, and was flanked by two 
gracefully-designed lamps of china, on the 
sides whereof were delineated some ultra 
Parisian Arcadian shepherds and shep- 
herdesses. A broad board, covered with dim 
red velvet edged with frayed gold fringe j hid 
from view what was possibly not a very 
ornamental mantel-shelf. A lounge, adorned 
with some old-fashioned needle-work, but 
ordinarily enveloped in a holland suit, stood 
between the windows, a little baby family of 
cushions, likewise covered with needlework, 
nestling agaiost its broad bpsom. An old- 
fashioned sofa with a fancy scroll-work back, 
occupied one of the comers near the windows, 
a worm-eaten fautewil covered with red velvet 
faciQg it on the opposite side. At one side of 
the pianoforte, partly helping to conceal the 
door of a cupboard, which ostentatiously but 
vainly pretended to be a door communicating 
with the next room, was a second fauteuil, 
covered with red striped damask; on the 
other was a small card-table, one of the largest 
rents in its green cloth cover hidden by a 
diminutive vase of flowers. A dainty work- 
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table — ^the wedding-giffc of George Chaxteris 
to his bride — ^whioh stood in j&ront of the 
fender, some frail chairs with backs plaroly 
warning yon not to tonch, and which were 
adorned, like the conch, with faded needle- 
work, composed, with one or two footstools, 
the dingy damask and mnslin window-cnrtains, 
and a couple of fine engravings in carved 
ebony frames, the inventory of the fomitnre 
of this room. 

Madame de Eocheqnillon was lying on the 
couch, leaning her head against one of the 
cushions. She was perhaps fifty-five years of 
age, tall, very thin, and peculiarly aristocratic, 
even in this negligent attitude. Seen by the 
chiaroscuro caused by the rays shed from the 
argand lamp standing on the chimney-piece 
between the two china vases, her head was 
worthy the pencil of a Eembrandt or a 
Velasquez. The broad forehead, upon which 
the dark hair was parted in the Madonna 
style, — not a streak of white was visible in 
those rich tresses, — the well-cut nose, the 
square chin, which was redeemed from mas- 
culine severity by a dimple — ^these features 
gave a tout ensembUy if not of perfect beauty. 
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certainly of innate nobility, the nobility of the 
hleu sangre. Her haughty mien, the half 
sorrowfal look in the deep, dark eyes, the 
hollow cheek, her statuesque figure, attired as 
she was in an undoubtedly shabby black silk 
dress, struck the beholder with reverent 
admiration. She might have been a princess 
in adversity — Marie Antoinette in prison, or 
Mary Stuart pining under the guardianship of 
a cruel gaoler. 

The young girl who sat near the chimney- 
piece, her little white hands clasped round a 
thick volume, from which she was reading 
aloud, was scarcely more than seventeen. 
She was only to be described by the simple 
epithet "charming." A frank, open face, 
clear honest eyes, a pale complexion, trans- 
parent as parian, brown hair, a figure like a 
dart, — such were the salient points of her 
claims to beauty. Although dressed as 
plainly as her grandmother, in black silk, she 
bore the same regal aspect. 

Madame de Eochequillon was lying with 
half-closed eyes, Lucille reading, when a 
slighji tap at the door leading from the dining- 
room made both look up. 
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" Come in," cried Lucille, in her clear 
ringing accent. 

The door opened, and a girl appeared on 
the threshold — a trim, neatly-dressed young 
woman, the perfect heau ideal of a smart 
Parisian abigail. 

She looked at Lucille, and said, in a half- 
stifled voice, as she beckoned with a 
mysterious air, — 

'' Ma'amselle " 

• Madame de Eochequillon observed that the 
girl looked scared, concluded some unlucky 
accident had happened in the kitchen, and 
pitied this evident grief and terror. 

^' Ma'amselle," urgently repeated the maid, 
raising her hands, and looking almost wildly 
at LuciUe. "I want to speak to you — to 
tell you something. Quick, ma'amselle, 
quick! " 

Lucille saw that the girl was trembling, and 
advanced towards her. 

When the young lady was near enough, 
Annette caught her skirt, and, almost dragging 
her from the room, closed the door abruptly. 

" What is the matter ? " asked Lucille. 
*^ What has happened ? " 
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Annette began wringing her hands help- 
lessly- 

" Mon Dieu ! mon Dieu ! how can I tell 
you ? " she cried. " Come away; we must not 
speak until we get outside, or madame will 
hear." 

She hurried from the dining-room into 
which she had emerged, pulling Lucille with 
her, and passed through the Uttle red-tiled 
ante-chamber, closing the door of each apart- 
ment in succession with the sanie mysterious, 
hasty action, which astonished her young 
mistress. 

When they were in the gallery or corridor 
outside, at the top of the stone staircase, she 
tried the door of entrance, to make sure that 
it was close shut, having, even in her con- 
fusion, taken the precaution of snatching the 
key from the hook. 

Lucille was so convinced that some dis- 
aster had occurred within the region of the 
kitchen, that she followed the movements of 
the girl without repeating her inquiries. 

Something unusually dreadful must have 
happened, she thought ; and Annette was 
afraid, perhaps, of being dismissed for careless- 
ness. 
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Poor Lucille 1 

*'Come, will you now tell me what has 
happened?" she asked, refusing to go any 
farther. 

*' How can I? — how can I? Oh, ma'amselle I 
— alas, alas ! " Annette began, wildly sobbing* 

" Have you injured or destroyed anything in 
the kitchen?" demanded Lucille, severely. 
*' If so, it is a misfortune, but not worth this 
scene." 

Annette looked at her with eyes full of 
horror, — ^with the eyes of one walking in her 
sleep, and as if she did not hear these words. 

'* They told me to breiak it gently to you, 
and now I don't know what to say," she cried^ 
despairingly. " I don't know what to say — 
how to tell you." 

" To tell me ? " repeated Lucille, vaguely. 

The two girls looked at each other. Lucille 
suddenly caught Annette's arm. 

" Something has happened to Gustavo — to 
my brother ! " she exclaimed. 

Annette turned away her face, but not 
before Lucille saw, in the glare of the gas 
lamp, that this surmise was true. 

*' Something has happened to my brother," 
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she repeated, in a low tone. " Tell me — ^tell 
me, Annette." 

Annette took Lncille's hands, and pressed 
them tightly. 

*' I said I would come to tell you," she said; 
^* and now I wish anybody else had come 
instead of me." 

"Where is he?" demanded Lucille, who 
was trembling violently. " Is he dead ? " 

And the strange calm of her own voice 
struck her with wonder, as if she had heard 
some other person speaking. 

" He is— downstairs — ^in the porter's lodge," 
faltered Annette, evading the second question. 
"I found him " 

"Found him!" 

Lucille sprang back. She tried to speak, 
but her voice refused to come. 

Annette, who did not know what to do, 
waited until she could speak again. 

" Found him — ^where ? " 

•" Down there — at the foot of the stairs, 
ma'amselle. He was lying there." 

"This is some horrible dream," muttered 
Lucille, putting her hands up to her head. 
** You must tell me all, or I shall go mad." 
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"I was coming in, ma'amselle, from my 
walk, and Pierre had left me, when, on push- 
ing open the door at the bottom of the stairs, 
I saw — Heaven have mercy upon us ! — ^I saw 
— M'sieu Gustave — ^lying — on the stairs. I 
screamed— then the porter and his wife ran 
across." 

"Go on," said Lucille, with horrible calm- 
ness. 

"They ran across, and — and on lifting 
up M'sieu Gustave, they found — that — he 
was " 

"Dead?" 

Annette raised her shoulders and hands. 

" With a great wound on his forehead." 

"Goon." 

" Sainted Virgin ! what more is there to 
tell? I think, ma'amselle, I could tell you 
better if you would only cry. But you frighten 
me. They say that some one must have 
flung him against the steps, and so have— 
Jiave killed him." 

*f Ah, I feel as if I were dying. Everything 
is growing dark. Give me your hand. Where 
are you ? Let me go into your kitchen." 

Annette caught her ; and half leading, half 
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carrying her down the broad flight of stairs, 
supported her into the little den called the 
kitchen, muttering a brief prayer for help to 
the saints, as she seated her swooning mis- 
tress on the narrow bed in the corner. Then 
she ran to the table, and dashing some cold 
water into a tumbler, sprinkled Lucille's face, 
and offered her a glass to drink from. 

Lucille did not faint, however. She sat 
perfectly quiet for some minutes, trembUng so 
much that she found it impossible to steady 
herself. Annette stood by looking at her, 
sHently observing the painful signs of emotion 
with that kind of vague curiosity native to the 
minds of domestics and children, even the 
most affectionate and attached. 

"How shall I break this to my grand- 
mother?" Lucille murmured, leaning her 
head against Annette's shoulder. 

Annette groaned. 

*' It will kill her. You say he — ^he is — ^lying 
downstairs ? " 

" Yes, ma'amselle." 

" The porter sent you up to tell us ? " 

" Well, ma'amselle, partly, and I partly 
offered ; because they thought nobody could 
do it more easily." 
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There was a terrible pause. 

"It seems like a dream," said Lucille, 
again. "How can I teU my grandmother? 
Help me, Annette." 

" How can I, ma'amselle ? I would if I 
could ; but if I told her it would kill her." 

Lucille covered her face with her hands. 

" How you tremble, ma'amselle," said 
Annette, compassionately. "I wish I could 
get a little wine for you." 

"What is to be done — ^what is to be done?" 
cried Lucille, in an agony of grief, clasping 
her hands above her head. 

She rose hurriedly, and ran from the 
kitchen, followed by Annette, who did not 
know whither her young mistress was going. 
Lucille flew upstairs, seeming to make only 
one bound to reach the door leading to their 
own apartments. Then she stopped. 

"I dare not go in," she muttered, turning 
to Annette, and clasping the girl's shoulder 
with a nervous hand. " Oh, if I had anybody 
to help me ! Do you think, Annette, if — ^if I 
sent to ask M. Meline, our minister, he would 
come and speak to her ? " 

Annette shrank back. 
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"I dare not go down aJone,'* she said, as 
her very lips grew white. "Don't ask me, 
ma'amselle Lucille.'* 

" Open the door,'* said Lucille, 

Annette had just inserted the key, and was 
about to turn it, when a heavy footstep on the 
stairs made the two girls look round. Madame 
Philippe, the red-faced portress, was puffing 
up with as much speed as her weight would 
allow. 

"You have learnt the dreadful news, 
ma'amselle ? " she cried, when she gained the 
top step, and faced Lucille. " Ah, Heaven, 
what a night ! They are all in an uproar 
below. Poor young gentleman ! — so good, so 
handsome I — ^to be cut oflf in the flower of his 
youth 1 Alas!" 

Lucille could not bear the torrent of 
commonplace sympathy, and felt as if this 
woman had come more from curiosity than 
from a real wish to offer consolation. She 
pushed Annette aside, opened the door, ran 
in, and so fled — ^without according a syllable 
in answer to the words addressed to her. 

" Well, upon my conscience, there's civility 
for you I " exclaimed Madame PhiUppe, 
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putting her hands on her hips, and casting a 
disdainful glance after the form o;f the young 
lady, disappearing in the gloom of the un- 
lighted rooms. *' I came up to say that the 
Commissaire is below, and wants to see the 
ladies, if they will let him come up. Upon 

my word, a pretty way to treat me " 

"Madame does not know it yet," said 

■ 

Annette, who was one of the portress's 
gossips. 

" How did Ma'amselle Lucille take it ? " 
asked the woman, inquisitively. 

"Better than I expected," answered An- 
nette. " You see, she is in a state of twittera- 
tion about her grandmother, because she does 
not know how madame wiU bear it." 

" WeU, it is an awful aJBEair, there is no 
doubt of that. I have been here twenty 
years, and such a thing never happened 
before. What a talk there will be ! " she 
added, almost complacently. 

Meantime, Lucille went on, gliding through 
the two first rooms, and round by a side 
passage, through her grandmother's bedroom, 
and into the second ante-chamber, to gain 
time for thought before she reached the 
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sitting-room. Her hand trembled so much, 
that some minutes elapsed ere she could 
muster sufficient steadiness to open the door 
of the salon. 

Madame de Eochequillon had risen, and 
was standing by the chimneypiece. As Lucille 
came in she looked up, and shifted the shade 
of the lamp by a dexterous turn. Her sight 
was as keen as it had been in her youth, and 
she saw instantly that Lucille's face was of a 
ghastly whiteness, 

"What has happened?" she demanded, 
taking a quick step towards Lucille, who stood 
leaning against the side of the door, unable to 
advance. 

" Grandmamma, I — ^I " Her voice be- 
came choked. 

Madame de Eochequillon placed her hands 
on Lucille's shoulders, and looked intently at 
her. 

" Tell me at once, my child — ^is — ^it is not — 
it is not — Gustave ? '' 

Lucille's frame shook like an aspen. 

"Speak, Lucille. What has happened? 
It must be something terrible. Has anything 
happened to Gustave ? " 
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"Yes." 

The word was scarcely audible. 

" He is — ^he is — ^what ? — ^where is he ? " 

" Here," faintly murmured Lucille. 

"Here! Thank God. But has he done 
anything to disgrace himself, that he is afraid 
to face me ? " madame asked, fiercely. 

" No — ^grandmamma — ^he is " 

She suddenly reeled over, and swooned in 
the arms of the Marquise. 

Madame de Eochequillon carried her to the 
couch; then seizing a small hand-bell that 
stood beside the lamp, she rang violently for 
Annette, running into her bedroom to obtain 
some water and smelling salts. 

" There is madame's bell," cried Annette, 
who was still gossiping on the stairs. " I 
shall see you again, Madame PhiKppe. I 
wonder does she know? There wiU be a fine 
to-do if she has heard." 

She ran in, shutting the door, and flew to 
the sitting-room, where she found Madame de 
Eochequillon trying to revive Lucille, who lay 
in a perfectly insensible state. LuciUe had 
never fainted before, from the days of her 
childhood. 
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^^ Ma'amselle Lucille has told madame the 
dreadful neWs?" Annette hazarded, obeying 
the signs of her mistress, and assisting her. 

** She has told me nothing. Speak, Annette, 
and let me know what has occurred," cried 
Madame de Bocheqnillon, authoritatively, 

'' Oh, I dare not— I " 

Madame de Eochequillon gripped the arm 
of the girl, who uttered a cry of pain and 
alarm. 

" Speak, I charge you/' she said sternly, 
levelling the full gaze of her eyes on the 
terrified abigail. 

" Why, madame, M'sieu Gustavo has been 
— ^been — ^is dead. Somebody has killed him.'' 

The marquise stared at the girl, as if not 
understanding. Her dilated eyes, the rigidity 
of her attitude, the fixity of her gaze^ still 
farther frightened Annette, who began to cry. 

"They said he was downstairs. Is that 
true ? " asked the marquise, in a hollow voice, 
looking past Annette, as if not seeing her, but 
some spectral figure beyond. 

" Yes, madame, in the porter's lodge." 

Madame de BochequUlon caught up her 
lace shawl, abruptly sped past the astonished 

VOL. I. D 
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Annette, and flew from -the room. The girl 
was distracted between the desire to follow 
her mistress and the consciousness that she 
must not quit Lucille in her present helpless 
condition. 

As her grandmother left the room, however, 
Lucille revived, opened her eyes, and started 
up. 

" Where is my grandmother, Annette ? " 
Bhe exclaimed. 

" She has gone downstairs," repKed Annette, 
who was still crying. 

" Downstairs ! Oh, Annette, we must foUow 
her." 

" But you can scarcely stand, ma'amselle." 

" Come, come, come ! " 

She passed Annette, and ran from the room. 
Annette, wringing her hands, followed. 

*^ What a night — what a night I " muttered 
poor Annette. 

LuciUe had already disappeared. Annette 
closed the outer door, having taken the pre- 
caution — more, indeed, from mechanical habit 
than from any real forethought — to put the 
key in her pocket. She overtook Lucille, 
who had paused at the head of the stairs, and 
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was leaning against the iron balustrade. The 
two girls silently flitted down the stairs and 
out in the courtyard. 

There was such an agitated, noisy group 
assembled round the porter's lodge that they 
could hardly gain an entrance. Thanks to 
the kindly interference of Madame Philippe, 
who had already pardoned and almost for- 
gotten Lucille 's abrupt refusal of her sym- 
pathy, the little crowd gave way, and they 
went in. 

Madame Philippe adyanced a few steps, 
and stood close by the door of the inner 
room. 

Lucille saw her brother. Oh I so white — so 
like and yet so unlike what he had been three 
short hours before, when he had left them, 
full of health and the buoyancy of youth. 
Pe' was lying motionless, with that ugly 
wound on his forehead, his face perfectly 
tranquil, his Ups apparently smiling, the eyes 
closed as in sleep. 

Madame de Eocheqmllon was on her knees 
beside him. She lifted her head as Lucille 
stopped on the threshold of the door. There 
was a deathly silence as the marquise rose. 
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" Hear me, Heaven ! " she cried, elevating 
her voice, and flinging np her arms with a 
terrible gesture. "I swear to avenge the 
cruel death of this my boy. I know not who 
has been guilty of this most foul and unnatural 
deed; but ba he whom he may, I swear to 
]bring b7Tn before the judgment-seat of justice. 
Let me not die ere I have done this. Take 
aU I value on earth, but give me vengeance 
on him who hath slain my boy." 

She looked at Lucille, who advanced slowly 
towards her. 

"On your knees, Lucille, * ' she cried, pressing 
her hand on the young girl's shoulder, regard^ 
less of the curious eyes which were bent upon 
her — "swiear to avenge the death of your 
brother ! " 

Lucille sank on her knees. 

" Swear ! '* cried Madame de Eochequillon, 
vehemently. 

The young girl buried her face in her hands, 
and a deep sob escaped her. 
: ''May Heaven have mercy on usT* she 
murmured. 
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CHAPTEE ni. 

IN MB. YATNING'S PBITATE BOOM. 

Despite the almost tropical heat of the day, 
Comhill surged with the usual ever-varying 
human maelstrom — ^great eddying waves of 
bearded men, with an undercurrent of boys, 
And occasional circling sparklets of women 
and girls. Merchant princes, bankers, clerks, 
errand-boys, porters, messengers, elbowed their 
way with republican equality — all distin- 
guished by that absorbed yet eager air of 
"business" which rebukes the chance en-, 
croacher on this region of wealth, industiy, 
and power. It was one o'clock, and the 
luncheon-bars were thronged, the dining- 
rooms besieged. Comhill was a glare of Hght, 
oppressive to look at. The stones in the 
middle of the roadway were burning as if just 
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tilted from a Vesuvian contract cart, and 
reflected and refracted the glowing rays of the 
Bun until the heat was well-nigh unbearable. 

Comhill was not the place which the 
majority of people would have voluntarily 
selected for a lounge on this particular scorch* 
ing September afternoon. 

Yet there was one — one only— of the crowd 
on this afternoon who seemed to have come 
here simply for the purpose of sauntering 
backwards and forwards, with no more visible 
fixed object than to indulge in the luxury of 
puffing at a little black meerschaum. 

It is true he sauntered on the shady side of 
the great thoroughfare; but as the thermo- 
meter was at 96^ Pahr. in the coolest recesses 
of the dimmest nooks of aU the shops within 
view, his sufferings could only have been less 
by c^mp^isoo wi5. the mperiaMye ogomes of 
the pedestrians on the opposite side of the 
street. 

He was a man of some four or five and 
thirty years of age. Though dressed with 
some care, he did not escape the stigma of 
being obviously "shabby" — evidently his 
attire had been brushed and donned with the 
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object of making it appear to the best ad^^ 
vantage; but it betrayed limited means in 
every wrinkle and fold. He looked somewhat 
as if just returned from a far distant and 
rough coimtry. 

There was no fault to be found with hia 
half-foreign style of beauty, striking even 
amid the stalwart forms passing and repass- 
ing ; and nowhere are handsomer, finer men 
to be seen than in the city of London. The 
tall, lithe, graceful figure ; the perfect face^ 
gracious and smiling even in its thoughtful- 
ness ;• the large, dark eyes, full of fire ; the 
dainty hands; the easy step, free almost to 
insolence ; the suave attitudes made him a 
model for an Apollo. 

The range of this man's walk was circum-^ 
scribed. Having sauntered about two dozen 
yards, he would turn on his heel and retrace 
his steps. At last, however, he finally stopped 
in front of the immense plate glass windows of 
the estabhshment bearing the emblazoned 
names of Messrs. Vayning, Vajoiing and Co.> 
goldsmiths and jewellers. 

He regarded the multifarious articles there 
displayed with the air of a person thinking of 
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anything rather tha3i of the objects upon 
which his gaze rested — ^his eye absently 
glancing from the gorgeous epergnes to the 
richly chased candelabra^ and thence, with the 
same open want of interest, to the cases of 
rings, watches, bracelets, chains, studs, silver 
cups, and similar gewgaws, as they glittered 
and flashed in the sunlight reflected from the 
windows on the opposite side of the street, 
making a very Aladdin's palace of the 
house. 

The smoker, having contemplated the daz- 
zling display in the windows for some minutes, 
advanced a step towards the widely opened 
doors ; but drew back again — doubtfully, hesi- 
tatingly. Then, extinguislung his pipe and 
thrusting it carelessly into his coat pocket, he 
strode into the shop. 

One of the attendants approached him with 
an air curiously fluctuating between suspicion 
and deference^ For the aspect of this man 
was purely aristocratic, while his attire was 
verging on what cannot otherwise be described 
than as a state of seediness. He might be 
a prince of eccentric disposition, or he might 
be one of the dangerous classes. The stranger 
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looked round the shop for a minute, as if at 
a loss for words, and then said, abruptly — 
• "Is Mr. Vayning in town ? — Mr. Kutherford 
Vayning, I mean." 

With a slightly foreign accent, the voice 
was exquisitely soft and sweet, full and 
resonant as a silver bell in its intonation. 

The clear voice, the commanding eye, had 
due influence on the attendant, who answered, 
with great civility— 

" Yes, sir. Did you wish to see him ? " 

"It does not seem likely I should ask for 
him if I did not wish to see him," repHed the 
stranger, with a sarcastic smile and a little 
acerbity. 

"I beg your pardon, sir — I did not know," 
said the man.* " I will see if he is disengaged. 
What name?" 
, There was a pause. 

"I don't think Mr. Vayning is familiar with 
my name," the mysterious visitor said slowly, 
after some consideration. " Say that a gentle- 
man desires to see him on business — ^important 
business." 

The shopman disappeared. In a few uunutes 
he returned. 
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" This way, sir," he said. " Mr. Yayning 
will see you." 

The young man led the way to Mr, Vay- 
ning^s private room, ushered the stranger in, 
and retired, respectfully closing the door, 
apparently impressed with the idea that the 
visitor was a personage of some importance. 

Mr. Vayning was large, stout, florid, dressed 
in the finest of broadcloth, and the most 
unimpeachable of white waistcoats. He was 
a heavy built man, broad and ponderous in 
figure, with a face pale and opaque in com- 
plexion, the surface whereof resembled the 
rind of a lemon; the eyes were small, and 
placed in close proximity to each other above 
a piggish nose ; the mouth betrayed a singular 
admixture of obstinacy and weakhess, cruelty, 
and timidity. But his general appearance, 
viewed by one unaccustomed to analyzation, 
was simply that of most eminent respecta- 
bility. A man whose word would undoubtedly 
be as good as his bond — whose signature 
would pass current as easily as that of the 
Governor of the Bank of England. 

The goldsmith rose formally as his visitor 
entered^ and then sat down again with imper^ 
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turbable gravity — ^looking over his spectacles 
with an air of keen attention, however. The 
stranger, in obedience to a sign from Mr. 
Vayning, sat down on the opposite side of the 
table ; but he did not speak, simply fixing his 
eyes on Mr. Vayning, greatly to that gentle- 
man's annoyance, for he was in the habit of 
being treated with the deference yielded to an 
Oriental bashaw by th6se waiting upon him, 
and with extreme urbanity even by his 
wealthiest customers. Customers! He had 
no customers. Those who came in their 
carriages to the storehouse of this merchant 
prince were clients. 

" Will you be kind enough to explain the 
nature of your .business with me,, sir?" said 
Mr. Vayning, with perfect courtesy, playing: 
mth his chain and seals ; but secretly strug- 
gling against rising indignation, and an odd, 
nervous flutter created by the pecuHar manner 
of his visitor. 

" I am about to do so," responded the other 
— a smile, half sarcastic, half sweet, fluttering 
about his mouth. * This smile seemed peculiar 
to him. He hesitated, nevertheless, although 
maintaining his perfect imperturbability. For 
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a moment or two lie lightly toaohed his face 
and moustache with his handkerchief — a fine 
white cambric, with something embroidered in 
the comer ; and then he langhed aloud, as if 
amused at sdlnething passing in his own mind 
— a low, ringing laugh, fall of audacity and 
impertinence, yet musical, and sweet as that 
strange smile. 

Mr. Yayning stared at the man as at a 
lunatic. He could not define the sensation 
which suddenly seized him. 
' " This conduct is very strange — exceedingly 
remarkable, and pecuhar," observed the out- 
raged millionaire, haughtily. ** What do you 
mean, sir, by— — " 

The other shrugged his shoulders, and 
laughed again, in a lower key. 

" It is apparent, Euth, dear boy, that you 
have forgotten your ancient friend and aUy," 
he said, his eyes glittering with what seemed 
like suppressed mirth and mischief. ^^Ah, 
well, 'tis natural. Let us philosophize, and 
take things easily, instead of using bad lan- 
guage as engines of reproach. Yes, you have 
forgotten me ; but let it pass. We cannot all 
keep onr memories green« After aU^ I suppose 
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knocking about for eight or ten years has 
altered my personal aspect." 

He shragged his shoulders, with that little 
gracefal gesture natural to him. 

A terrible flash crossed Mr. Vayning's face, 
but he would not admit that he recognized his 
visitor. 

" Sir, who are you ? — ^What do you want ? '* 
he cried, bringing his hand down on the table 
with a sudden violence that betrayed his 
emotion. 

"I am Tom Dallas — ^which you know as 
well as I do," said the other, changing his 
tone of banter, and speaking very slowly; 
** and I want — ^well, I want no end of things, 
like most of my fellow-creatures. And I flatter 
myself that nobody under the most civil of 
examinations could give more straightforward 
answers to plain, easy questions." 

" Tom Dallas 1 — ^impossible ! Scoundrel ! " 

Mr. Vayning sprang up, and extended his 
hand to the bell, scarce knowing what he was 
about. Dallas hastily rose, and- caught his 
arm with a grip of iron, fixing a piercing look 
on him at the same time — a look which 
seemed to paralyze the millionaire* 
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: " Keep tranqiiil — pray don't agitate yourself • 
Agitation, in the opinion of all medical men, 
is injurious to the nervous system ; and, above 
.all, do not indulge in the old-womanish ab- 
surdity of calling bad names," said Dallas, ir^ 
a quiet tone, and with his easy, audacious 
smile. " Sit down, and listen to me. I have 
a good deal to say to you* Friends always 
have a good deal to say wh^n they have not 
met for a long while." 

Mr. Vayning looked at him ; and although 
trembling with mingled anger and alarm, sank 
again into his chair. 

: "I have just returned from — ^from abroad — 
from Italy, let us say ; and as I am in absolute 
need of your assistance, I thought I'd hunt 
you up, and see what you could do for me." 
. "You are really Tom Dallas ? " stammered 
Mr. Vayning, gazing at him helplessly. 

'"Heally and truly, and that you know as 
well as I do myself, old boy — as well as you 
know that you are Eutherford Vayning ; and 
your affected ignorance does not impose on 
me in the slightest degree. I am surprised by 
your trying such a child's trick." 

He spokQ with a kind of slow, measured 
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disdain, and as if pleased by the effect of his 
cool impjBrtinence on the great man. 

" EeaUy — ^reaUy, Good heavens, I thought 
you were dead 1 " 

**Very possibly. An agreeable disappoint- 
ment, you see. *The wish was father,' etc. 
I am not likely to die for many a long day yet, 
I hope." 

" What did you return for ? " demanded 
Mr. Vayning. 

** Question — answer : a new edition of the 
catechism, carefully revised in the maniacal 
style. *What is you name?' *M. or N.,* 
whichever you please, only it's taking an un- 
bounded liberty to ask. What have I returned 
for?" A mocking smile glittered for a mo- 
ment in his eyes. ** I have come back to Kve 
on my estate — ^to follow in the revered steps, 
of my sainted father." 

: ** Your estate ! What are you talking 
about ? " 

. " If you would quietly listen to me, instead 
of fussing and fuming as you do, you would 
learn as much as you want to know — or as 
much as it may be convenient for me to let 
you know. I will just give you a brief outline 
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of my history, to refresh your memory. My 
mother, on the death of her beloved lord, my 
late lamented father, chose to reside abroad — 
where the happiest hours of her married life 
had been spent," These words were pro- 
nounced with undisguised irony. " Eh bien ! 
she died ten years ago, when I was twenty, 
and I then — I adored my mother, voyez vous. 
Since then I have been wandering all over 
Europe, and half a dozen other parts of the 
globe. I could not bear to come home, for 
many reasons. I wanted to distract my 
thoughts, from the great griefs that burdened 
my soul — ^from the anguish consequent on the 
loss of my adorable mother — ^from the un- 
pleasant recollection that a girl I lilted told 
me she didn't care about me or liked some 
horrible creature better, I forget which ; and 
so on. I spare you the sentimental catalogue." 

He laughed, and slightly shrugged his 
shoulders. 

" I put my title, with the rest of my belong- 
ings, into a 'portmanteau, and went off to the 
East, and to all sorts of places, taking with 
me only one servant, and strictly preserving 
my incognito/' 
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"What preposterous rigmarole are you 
inventing ? " 

Tom Dallas leaned back in his chair, and 
again his laughter rang through the room 
like a peal of silver bells. 

" Fact — ^parole d'honneur. And now, tired 
of my exile, I have come home to resume my 
dignities and responeibilities, perhaps take my 
proper .place in society, spend my money for 
the benefit of others, cultivate the bovine 
interests, and all that sort of thing — a species 
of boutade, you see." 

** Liar ! villain ! You have been drinking." 

**Your language is strong — ^unnecessarily 
so, if not decidedly insulting, Eutherford." 

Mr. Vayning shrank when addressed thus 
familiarly. 

"And although you of course may, if it 
please you, air your knowledge of the vitupera- 
tive phrases sanctioned by EngKsh lexicogra- 
phers, I think it would be beneficial to reflect 
for a moment on the folly of rages in general, 
and of tantrums directed full tilt against one's 
friends in particular. Were I allowed to have 
a voice in the matter, I might remark that I 
don't think it is pleasant to have disagreeable 
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he spoke, in the calm, exasperating, leisurely 
tone he had assumed throughout. 

" What a devil of a hurry you are in \ By 
Jove, you art an example 1 Moral reflection : 
how great a misfortune it is to be bom with 
an excitable temperament ! I admit that for 
once you are right in your conjecture. I am 
in urgent want of five hundred pounds.'* 

**Are you? And how do you purpose 
raising this sum ? " demanded Mr. Vayning,. 
ironically. 

" Very easily. You are going to give me a 
cheque for^the amount." 

Mr. Vayning turned red, turned pale, stood 
up, then sat down and leaned back in his 
chair, looking helplesisly about in his stifling 
rage. Dallas still regarded him smilingly, in 
tranquil silence. 

" Eidiculous ! " said Mr. Vayning, after the 
lapse of some few moments. 

" It is a certain fact, I assure you ! " 

" Never ! You shall not bully me. I will 
not be imposed on. I wiU never give you 
another farthing." 

^* You cannot help yourself. I will compel 
you." 
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" Compel me ! " echoed Mr. Vayning, con- 
temptuously. 

"Ay. I don't like using unpleasant lan- 
guage; but the fault is yours, not mine. I 
have certain letters and papers." 

" Scoundrel ! you swore to me that you 
had burnt them." 

" Pish ! Do you fancy I would throw my 
possible future livelihood into the fire like the 
stump end of a cigar? — eh, Euth, my boy? 
Such innocence is charming — exquisitely re- 
freshing. Pas si bete. I generally try to take 
care of my own interests." 

Mr. Vayning clenched his hand, and struck 
the table passionately. 

" Villain — iniquitous impostor ! I will send 
for the poKce — ^I — ^I " 

He fairly stammered with rage, and rising 
from his seat, began pacing to and fro. Dallas 
contemplated his movements with an air of 
half derisive pity. 

" Every Englishman's house is his castle," 
said the imperturbable assailant, in his insolent, 
ironical manner ; " and I suppose no one can 
say the proprietor nay if he choose to turn his 
drawing-room or his office into a training- 
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ground for amaiteur pedestrians. None can 
raise any objection, especially those who do 
not enjoy the privilege of paying for the car- 
pets. If you need a little gentle exercise, 
by all means take it, though the day seems 
waxm for aught beyond a mild amble. If in 
a mood for delivering a stump oration, like- 
wise by aU means indulge your fancy. It is 
altogether a matter between yourself, your 
bile, and your conscience* As for talking 
about the police, I fancy the less you meddle 
with the blue-coated gentry the better for — 
yourseK, to say nothing of the credit of your 
family and friends. For myself, I don't affect 
the force much, and do not care a jot for all 
the commissioners, superintendents, inspec- 
tors, sergeants, and detectives in England. I 
should scarcely turn my head to see all Scot- 
land-yard swarming like a hive of belted bees." 
"Your blustering tone will not go down 

with me. You have more reason to fear 

Do you intend to commence a course of bully- 
ing me for money?" asked Mr. Vayning, in 
a tremulous accent, resuming his seat. " If 
BO, you shall be disappointed, you scoundrel — 
you — — t" 
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" A certain pot called a kettle, his friend, 
bad names, I have heard somewhere," said 
Dallas, in the suave, riant tone he had all 
along maintained. " It is always a sign of 
weakness when temper gains the mastery. If 
you were not in such a deuce of a hurry, we 
should get on much faster. So far from 
wanting any of your cash, with the exception 
of the trifling sum which I have already 
named, I mean to be one of your best patrons, 
and to buy unlimited plate and jewellery from 
you ; for which, I may add, to obviate mis- 
conceptions, I intend to pay you ready money, 
without a word of discount. I don't under'- 
take to return the five hundred which you are 
about to place in my hands. Do not interrupt 
me, I beg. But having come into a large 
fortune, which probably trebles your own, I 
am at a loss to see of what possible use your 
cash would be to me. I cannot answer for 
the contingencies of future years ; but where- 
fore lodk so far ahead? Perhaps the world 
may be extinct before I have galloped through 
my newly-acquired property." 

**Is it really true that you have come 
into some property?" said Mr. Vayning, 
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Ms tone of incredulity and anger a little 
mollified. 

'^Beally and absolutely true. And as I 
prefer to be candid with you, I shall tell you 
what I want that five hundred for: merely 
that I may not go down to — ^my place without 
a shilling in my pocket, and because I shall 
have to look about me, and may not possess 
ready money for some little time. I had 
some loose coins a few weeks since, but I 
passed through that cursed Homburg, and — — 
Come, yon are remarkably slow in marshaJling 
youi ideas. You used not to find your mental 
machinery so cumbersome to move, I believe. 
I remember " 

"I want none of your reminiscences," 
hastily interrupted Mr. Vayning. " If I give 
you this money, what guarantee have I that 
you viU leave me in peace ? " , 

**None. How can I give you a guarantee, 
when I don't know myself what may happen ? 
How am I to answer for a future of which I 
am profoundly ignorant ? " 

These words were uttered with perfect 
nonchalance. 

** It is useless to ask you for promises. You 
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will make them fast enough, and keep them 
like the last one, eh? — when yon swore to 
stay away from England for ever if I gave 
you seven thousand pounds; and, above all, 
to destroy those fatal letters — swore that you 
had destroyed them." 

Tom did not reply for some minutes. He 
stroked his moustache, and looked straight 
before him— that soft, sweet, half-sad smile 
always on his lips; 

*^ Come," he then observed, "are you going 
to fill in that cheque ? Tour time is valuable, 
you know." 
• " Where are those letters ? " 

" In a very safe place, be assured of tlat," 
rephed Dallas. 

*' Will you give them up to me if " 

*^ Most certainly not. There is no lee in 
discussing the question." 

" Great Heaven ! You may die, and then 
where should I be ? " 

"Why, the old man might die, for the 
matter of that. And you know well enough 
the letters are pretty well unintelligible with- 
out the key. In fact, nobody but aayself 
bould make any use of them. Be easy, and 
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give me my money. I must be one of the 
most moderate of creatures to let you go on 
pottering so long." 

Mr. Vayning ground his teeth ; but, without 
venturing farther remark, he took out his 
cheque-book, and wrote on one of the pages, 
which he tore out with a trembUng hand, and 
flung across the table to his unwelcome 
visitor. 

Dallas coolly examined it, and then, placing 
it in his pocket-book, with as nonchalant an 
air as if he had only completed a very 
ordinary business matter, he rose, put on his 
hat, and extended his hand half patronizingly 
to the goldsmith. 

" Begone, sir ! " almost screamed that un- 
happy gentleman, rising with a furious gestm-e. 

"You decline to shake hands with me? 
Well and good. If I had scruples, voyez 
vous, I might object to . touch the hand of 

a " With a grim smile he drew down 

the comers of his mouth. " Now I think of 
it, I am glad you reminded me. But I refrain 
from wounding a fallen enemy, for I may, 
some time or another,- want you as a friend. 
Good day." 
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He nodded lightly, with airy grace, and 
crossing to the door, went out* For a moment 
Mr, Vayning made a gesture as if to spring 
after and strangle him ; hut the impulse was 
only a momentary one. Eecovering himself, 
he sank hack, with a helpless, muttered curse, 
into his hig easy chair. 

'' What shaU I do ?— what shall I do ? " he 
thought, hurying his face in his hands and 
groaning. " Nothing — I can do nothing. 
What a destiny 1 For it is impossible he can 
he serious in telling me that he does not 
purpose beginning a system of extortion. 
What misery — ^what torture, ineffable I " 

A gentle tap aroused him. The door opened 
again, and the young man who had ushered 
Tom Dallas into his presence again appeared. 

" Mr. Thornton, sir, wishes most particularly 
to see you about the presentation service,'^ 
said the young man. 

Mr. Vayning composed his features, and 
endeavoured to assume his usual tranquil 
aspect; for Mr. Thornton, in his eagerness, 
had followed closely on the steps of the shop- 
man» 

As for Tom Dallas, he sauntered along in 
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the sunshine, his pipe reUghted, his hands 
plunged into his pockets, his hat drawn over 
his eyes ; yet the soft, pleasant smile on his 
lips, the same princely stamp of almost un^ 
conscious superiority always in every move-' 
ment, every gesture. 

He walked through the hot, glaring streets 
with an unvarying, careless demeanour, until 
he reached Lothbury, where was situate the 
bank in which Messrs. Vayning, Vayning and 
Co. kept their account. He swung back the 
glazed doors, and turned into the bank, cool 
and self-possessed as. though cashing cheques 
were an everyday incident with him. Within 
two minutes the scrap of paper bearing 
Eutherford Vayning's signature was changed 
into crisp notes and gUttering gold pieces, and 
Tom Dallas was in the hot sunshine again. 
From the hot sunshine into the dim retreat of 
a City dining-room ; from thence to the in- 
evitable glaring, throbbing streets, after the 
lapse of an hour, when he hailed a hansom, 
ordering the driver to proceed to King Street, 
Kentish Town. 

It was between three and four when he 
reached what was evidently his home. He 
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dismissed the vehicle, knocked at the door, 
and was admitted by a snuffy, surly, sullen old 
woman ; and then he went np to his rooms — 
the first floor. A loud yelping welcomed his 
advent; and on going into the room from 
whence this sound issued, a hideous little 
terrier, with pretematurally gleaming eyes and 
a painfully black exterior, distressingly glossy, 
ran barking and howhng round him, imp-like, 
untU sUenced by a kick and a loud curse. 
The rapid succession of sharp yelps, in an 
acute key, expressive of delight, terminated 
in one brief howl of angiiish, as poor Nip was 
sent, tail foremost, to the opposite side of 
tho' room, where he crouched, without even 
whimpering, watching his master with glitter- 
ing eyes. 

Tom sauntered about the room for about 
half an hour, flingiug things into his boxes, 
and collecting aU his loose possessions. His 
task finished, he went out, locking in his imp- 
ish terrier, who immediately began screeching 
and howling horribly, leading the neighbour- 
ing inhabitants to imagine falsely that he was 
being subjected to an inhuman course of treat- 
ment. Tom strode back, two stairs at a time, 
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and went into the room to find the dog, now 
cowering in a comer. 

" I'd advise you to do that again," said 
he, " if you wish to practically ascertain the 
sensation of being skinned alive, or the 
deUghts of vivisection. Some of your old 
tricks, master Nip." 

He seized the little creature, and with a 
cane which he held in his hand beat it un- 
mercifully until it uttered a faint cry, when he 
released it, and threw it back into the comer 
where it had been hiding. 

" Now, you keep quiet — do you hear ? None 
of your nonsense," he said, as if he were 
talking to a child. "Attend to the counsel 
of your best and only friend, and mind what 
you're about." 

He went out again, the dog this time re- 
maining perfectly quiet. 

As Tom opened the street door, a young 
.girl came up the garden from the road. Tom, 
who needed to see people only once to remem- 
ber them always, knew that this girl was one 
of the lodgers in the house, for he had already 
passed her twice on the staircase. 

He looked at her with vague curiosity, and 
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she returned the glance shyly, inclining her 
head in acknowledgment of his courtesy in 
moving aside and holding the door for her to 
pass, and then she sped upstairs. 

^^ What magnificent eyes ! " said the young 
man to himself. 

Then he let the door swing to, and went off, 
towards town, whistling softly some operatic 
refrain in an undertone as he walked up the 
street. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 



IN THE RAILWAY TRAIN. 



The young girl who had passed Mr. Dallas at 
the street door ran lightly upstairs until she 
jeached the floor ahove the one occupied by 
that gentleman. Without knocking, she 
entered the front room. This chamber was a 
small one, sparsely furnished. A few chairs, 
a shabby carpet concealing . not above three- 
fourths of the discoloured flooring, a rickety 
-sofa, a deal, table, covered with a dingy, green 
cloth, a small, oblong chimney glass in a 
black frame, a couple of horrible oil portraits, 
were the only attempts at furniture. 

By the table sat a woman of perhaps sixty 
years of age, poorly dressed in a dark blue 
merino, reUeved oi^y by a plain linen collar 
and linen cuffs. Yet, despite her humble 
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surroundings, this old woman had the air of 
a princess. An air of pride, of conscious 
nobility of birth, was stamped on every 
feature, expressed in every Uttle turn of the 
head. Pride in the keen, flashing eyes, in the 
comers of the thin, curved lips, in the square 
chin, even in the wrinkled line of the pale 
cheek, and in the firm, delicate fingers moving 
over some fancy-work of bright wools with a 
rapid touch curiously indicating determination 
of character. 

This woman had laid her work for a moment 
in her lap, and was gazing abstractedly from 
the window when the young girl entered. 
The latter ran to her grandmother^ and 
putting her hands on her shoulders as she 
stood behind her chair, kissed her soft white 
cheek in a caressing manner. 

** It is settled, darling," she said, speaking 
in the French language. " The lady will 
accept my services on Mrs. Somerville's 
recommendation. She does not even want 
to see me, as she thinks Mrs. Somerville's 
judgment could not be at fault. We must go 
the day after to-morrow. We are to stay 
with Mrs. Somerville for a day at her house, 
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the White Lodge, and the next morning she 
will introduce me." 

" I am very glad — ^very glad it is settled,'* 
said the old lady, regarding fondly the young, 
bright face of the speaker, over which the 
most changeful and lovely shades of colour 
and expression flitted. 

" I knew you would be so pleased." 

" And yet — ^yet it is shameful, very shame- 
ful, that you, who come of a long line of 
nobility, should be brought so low as to be 
forced to enter the house of any woman in the 
capacity of a dependant, to work for your 
daily bread like a servant — ^like a slave." 

Her voice had something almost tragic in 
its accents. 

"Oh, grandma, do not talk so. Work is 
honourable, and I shall always be a lady," 
answered the young girl, with a pretty 
affectation of reproof. 

"A lady I Yes, no one can take from you 
your privileges of birth. But one day yqu. 
may be a baroness, Lucile." 

Her eyes flashed. 

Lucille bent her head. She did not Hke 
to hear her grandmother . talk of these am- 
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bitious anticipations and expectations, in 
which she could not believe. Even were 
these desires realized, it would be at the 
price of two lives ; and her young nature 
revolted in horror at the idea of looking for 
the death of any human being in the hope of 
self-aggrandizement. She, who could not 
have gratified her own wishes at the cost of 
the Hfe of a bird, was unable to sympathize in 
the hungering which led her grandmother to 
speculate on and yearn for what she ought to 
have regarded as entirely beyond her reach. 

*' It ;was very kind of Mrs. Somerville to 
interest herself so much for me, was it not ? ". 
said Lucille, after a slight, embarrassing 
pause. 

" I wish we could have had a longer warn- 
ing," said the elder lady, somewhat peevishly. 

"Nay," answered Lucille, gaily, "it does 
not signify much. Our packing does not take 
long to do ; and we have a clear understand- 
ing with Mrs. Bryan that we may leave at the 
end of any week we please. What a droll old 
woman she is 1 She reminds me of that funny 
old bear in the Jardin des Plantes — do you 
remember, dearest ? — that sulky brute, whom 
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I used to laugh at so much, although I seemed 
to get on so well with him. Come, I must 
finish the copying for Mr. Sherriff, and then 
I shall pack up our things." 

She went to a little cupboard in the wall, 
from whence she took some papers, with pens 
and an ink-bottle, singing the while with an 
affectation of gaiety, to inspirit the 'old lady. 
She sat down at the table, facing her grand- 
mother, and soon the scratching of her pen 
over the paper and the occasional cUcking of 
madame's needles were the only sounds to 
break a monotonous silence. 

Madame de Kochequillon was a French 
lady of rank. In her earliest youth she had 
married a French marquis, and had resided 
with him alternately in Paris and in London, 
whereby she had gained a complete knowledge 
of the Enghsh language. He held a small 
situation about the embassy, which yielded 
him a modest income without compromising 
his pride of birth. She was left a widow after 
nine or ten years of married union, her only 
consolation for the loss of her husband being 
a daughter, whom she educated with the . 
utmost care. Her own family, and that of her 
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husband, had sunk, by a series of misfortunes, 
from splendour and affluence to obscurity and 
poverty ; and the paramount desire of her life 
was to raise the De Eochequillons and the 
Gosselins to the pinnacle of grandeur from 
which they had fallen. Even the happineps 
of her daughter was to give way to this aspi- 
ration. • 

Pride and ambition were the chief defects 
in an otherwise noble character — useless am- 
bition and foolish, if not wicked, pride. Her 
hopes w^re dashed to the ground by the 
choice made by her daughter, who fell in love 
with a young attache, George Charteris. 

Unfortunately, that young man had little 
beyond his very handsome face, his good 
heart, and his grand, albeit vague, expecta- 
tions to recommend him in the matrimonial 
market. 

Marie de Bochequillon and he had mutually 
fallen in love ; and George, instead of wisely 
seeking for some heiress in a position to buy 
him and his future contingent claims on the 
barony of Deveril, had asked Madame de 
Bochequillon for the hand of her daughter. 

The young couple did not contemplate the 
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desperate struggle which they would have to 
encounter. They were foolish enough to 
marry — ^poor loving pair 1 

At first, Madame de Eochequillon decidedly 
refused her consent to the mad proposition. 
On four thousand francs a year the marquise 
had contrived, by dint of the most clever 
management, to move in very good circles, 
and had been looking forward to the time 
when the beauty and accomplishments of her 
daughter should secure some brilliant match. 

She told her child, in unmistakable terms, 
that it was useless to dream of George Char- 
teris. But the young girl was in love; and 
the flame was fanned by a female friend, who 
naturally made matters worse by intermed- 
dling. 

Had not Madame de Eochequillon been a 
most loving mother, a quarrel must have 
ensued. She was deeply angered ; but when 
she saw her child pining and drooping visibly 
day by day, she relented, and gave her con- 
sent that the marriage might take place. 

Almost at the last moment, she was put to 
a severe test. A French count, M. de Loch- 
erais — ^young, rich, and universally admired, 
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with brilliant prospects in the diplomatic 
world — laid before Madame de Kocheqiiillon a 
proposition to make her daughter his coimtess. 

Madame de Eocheqidllim repeated the offer 
to her daughter, imploring her, with tears, to 
accept it ; but Marie obstinately persisted in 
her resolution to marry George. 

The young attache, on his side, did not 
escape temptation. An heiress — immensely 
rich, if absurdly ugly — sent him some toler- 
ably broad hints that if he chose to " ask " 
her; she would not say him ^^nay" — ^hints 
which he quietly ignored. 

The finale to all this romantic obstinacy 
was that the young couple were united in the 
last fatal bonds. Madame de Kochequillon 
consoled herseH with the hope that George 
Charteris might at some future time become 
possessor of the Enghsh barony of Deveril. 

There were only two lives between him and 
the title, to which were attached large unen- 
cumbered estates. But the existing baron, at 
the time of the marriage, was a young, strong, 
active maa, who led a tranquil, easy, country 
life — not one of those who threaten or promise 
to die early. His presumptive heir was a 
youth at college. 
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Five years after his marriage — which, it is 
Bimply just to say, he never regretted, nor did 
Marie ever repent her rejection of the Count 
de Locherais' offer — George died. His. wife, 
who loved him passionately, caught the fever 
which carried him off. She nursed him all 
through his illness, forswearing all rest, and 
was laid beside him in the grave ; leaving 
two children, little ' Gustave and Lucille — 
the girl named after her grandmother. 

Madame de Eochequillon took charge of 
these baby children. The place left vacant in 
her heart by the death of Marie could never 
be filled; but the tiny darUngs which Marie 
put into her arms were a certain consolation. 
She regarded each with different feelings. 
The boy she looked upon as the possible 
future heir of that barony towards which her 
covetous eyes turned; the girl she reared 
with the hope that ultimately she might make 
a brilliant match, and so redeem the fortunes 
of the house. To each she gave the best 
education her means would allow ; and being 
a most elegant and accomplished woman, she 
largely assisted, directly and indirectly, in 
traiijing them. Her dreams revived. She 
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fancied she saw in these children the future 
regeneration of those fallen fortunes over 
which she constantly bewailed. 

When Gustave was about seventeen, his 
uncle, one of the richest jewellers in Paris, 
came forward and offered to place the lad in 
the firm at a small progressive salary, with 
the promise that if he turned out well he 
should at some future period be made a 
partner in the business, and his heir. When 
M. GosseKn broached his proposition to the 
marquise, she at first indignantly refused it. 
She had not thought of making her boy a 
tradesman. Her plans were not, indeed, de- 
fined ; for she was curiously ignorant of the real 
everyday world and its exigencies. M. G-os- 
selin cared for nothing but money. Eiches, 
with him, represented virtues. The marquise 
did not venture to hint at her wishes and aspi- 
rations, for she knew well that her brother 
would laugh them to scorn. She was therefore 
unable to combat his matter-of-fact arguments 
with any force ; and the wealthy jeweller was 
victorious iq the little internecine war. He 
wanted to carry off the boy altogether, for he 
loved him; but was obliged ultimately to 
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agree that he should continue to leside with 
his grandmother and sister. Gustavo's destiny 
being thus, against her will, arranged, Madame 
de Bochequillon turned her attention more 
exclusively to the future of Lucille. With 
the hope of realizing a portion for her — as 
M. Grosselin took scant notice of the child, 
and made no promise of any land, — ^madame 
embarked in one of those ephemeral specu- 
lations which are the bane of commercial 
gamblers. Had her brother known what she 
was risking, he would to a certainty have 
interfered ; but she did not inform him of her 
intention. She felt hurt that he never asked 
her the slightest question as to the possible 
future destiny of his niece, and she would not 
condescend to enter into any conversation on 
the subject so long as he maintarued his 
silence. Probably, too, the dread lest he 
should take the destiny of this child into his 
hands, as he had taken that of the other, 
weighed with her. 

When Gusfcave was twenty, two irreparable 
misfortunes crashed like thunderbolts on the 
head of the unhappy woman. 

One Sunday night, the handsome boy, whom 
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she loved ardently, was found dead at the foot 
of the stairs — slain by some coward hand 
there could be no doubt. Every effort to 
trace the murderer had been in vain. Four 
years had now elapsed, and even the fact of 
the crime had been forgotten by all save 
Madame de Kochequillon and the sister of 
the unfortunate youth. 

The second misfortune fell about six months 
after the first. The result of her one soli- 
tary foohsh attempt at speculation was that, 
from a moderate independence, Madame de 
Bochequillon was reduced almost to abso- 
lute poverty. Insensate pride hindered her 
from applying to her brother in her strait, and 
revealing this cruel reverse. In truth, she 
was not on particularly amicable terms with 
him then, for the old man had unexpectedly 
married a person of inferior grade, and she 
could not pardon this. Even their common 
grief for the dead youth could not bridge 
over such a gulf. She departed for London, 
accompanied by LuciUe. In London she 
thought she should be secure from the ob- 
servations and comments of those whom she 
had known in her more prosperous d9,ys. 
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For four years they had mamtained them- 
selves, if with anxiety and difficulty — Madame 
de Eoohequillon by making fancy articles for 
the shops, turning what had been idle aocom- 
pKshments to pecuniary service ; Lucille taking 
such tuitions as she could obtain. 

The yoimg girl had become acquainted with 
a rich widow, named SomerviUe, who had 
engaged her to prepare her little daughters for 
school. That preparation ended, Mrs. Somer- 
viUe sought with disinterested kindness for 
something which might be more certain and 
less harassing for her protSgh than scattered 
occasional tuitions. She heard that Mrs. 
Alvanley, one of her neighbours in Deign- 
mouth, was in want of a governess for her 
step-daughter. Mrs. SomerviUe gladly seized 
on this opportunity. She wrote to Mrs. 
Alvanley, with whom she was sUglitly ac- 
quainted, mentioning LuciUe's capabilities, and 
strongly recommending her. Mrs. Alvanley, 
who placed much reUance on Mrs. SomerviUe's 
judgment, and none whatever on her own, 
repUed favourably to her letter; and LuciUe 
was engaged at a good salary, which would 
enable her to rescue her grandmother from 
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the necessity of what the old marquise, in her 
pride of birth, regarded as degrading toil- 
Mrs. Somerville proposed that Madame de 
^ Eochequillon should board at a farmhouse in 
the vicinity of Westwood Park, where she 
could be near her grandchild, and able to see 
her occasionally. 

Lucille finished her writing — some docu- 
ments given to her by a lawyer for transcrip- 
tion. She had been occupied for more than 
two hours in this labour, without intermission ; 
only now and again looking up to exchange 
a glance or a gay sentence with her grand- 
mother. Having finished, she replaced the 
papers in the cupboard fi'om whence she had 
taken them, and then produced from the 
lower compartment of that general receptacle 
of stray articles, some pretty cups, glass 
dishes, and other supper requisites, which she 
arrayed daintily upon a tray; and having 
arranged the table, disappeared, closing the 
door softly. 

Madame de Eochequillon laid her knitting 
upon her knee for a moment, and smoothing 
it out, contemplated the effect. It was an 
opera hood, of bright, fine scarlet and white 
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wools, exquisitely knitted, which she was 
makmg. She fixed her eyes dreamily on the 
gay-coloured vanity for a few minutes without 
resuming her labour, but gradually her gaze 
wandered to the open window, and an expres^ 
sion of pain, of bitterness, weU-nigh of despair, 
contracted her face as she turned it full to the 
light. 

It was not until she heard Lucille's step upon 
the stairs that she caught up her work again. 

Lucille entered, carrying a coffee-pot and 
milk-jug on a small tray, performing this 
servant's task with the air of a princess ; and 
then, with a mock, airy ceremony, smilingly 
announced that madame was served. There 
was something irresistibly bewitching in the 
bright face and graceful figxure, as she stood 
with her head bent, and a pretty, assumed 
humiUty curiously belied by the queenly mien 
so natural to her. 

As she did the honours of their frugal 
evening meal, Lucille exerted herself with the 
design of cheering her grandmother. With 
the vivacity and easily aroused hope of youth, 
she prognpsticated every variety of good for- 
tune as in store for them, and even awakened 
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the ire of the marquise by hazarding the pre- 
diction that, at some future period, she should 
perhaps be able to open a school. 

" No, child, no ! " cried the old lady, striking 
the table with some violence ; ^^ I trust that 
better things are in the future for you. I look 
to the time when you shall be rich, and 
honoured, and respected, and " 

" Tush, grandma ! — why do you drea.m of 
these things ?• It is simply foolishness." 

" Foolishness ! ChUd, thou shalt have 
station and wealth yet. I know it — ^I feel it." 
She lifted her hand with the dignity of a 
prophetess. " Our house will yet rise — ^rise to 
its ancient pinnacle. And you will have 
wealth, which I covet, because it represents 
power. For a long time I have not spoken 
of the one great purpose for which I now 
chiefly desire wealth. It will enable me to 
follow up my hope of vengeance — ^vengeance 
of which I dream day and night." 

Her voice quivered and her eyes dilated. 

^'You know," said Lucille, softly, *Hhat 
the hope to which you clung " 

" My hope of one day finding the man who 
killed my Gustave ? " 
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"You know that this hope, grandma, is 
vain. Ahready has the full power of the law 
been put into action, and uselessly." 

•^ The full power of the law 1 " laughed the 
marquise, derisively. " Did the myrmidons 
of the law seek as I should seek, were not the 
means of following the track denied me by 
Heaven ? Did they seek with unfailing eyes, 
with unswerving footsteps, with eager hand, 
with ever-open ear, as I should seek? " She 
seemed to consider that the question needed 
no answer. "I feel that some day I shall 
stand face to face with that man ; and then 
may Heaven have pity on us both, for it will 
be a duel to the death." Each hand closed 
involuntarily, and her eyes flashed. " God, 
give me vengeance, and do with me as Thou 
wilt ! Give this assassin into my hands, I 
beseech Thee ! " 

Lucille shuddered ; but she knew from ex- 
perience that argument was unavailing when 
the marquise was in this humour. Therefore, 
she remained silent, and the subject was 
dropped. 

After supper, Lucille cleared the table with 
as much alacrity as if she were a brisk grisette 
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or smart maid, always accustomed to wait 
upon herseH and others. Having done this, 
she went into the bedroom, in order to pack 
up the limited possessions of herself and her 
grandmother. 

She was soon busily engaged, flitting from 
one comer of the room to another, collecting 
various articles, singing, in a low,^ bird-like 
voice, the while. With the assistance of 
Madame de Eochequillon, she securely fas- 
tened their boxes when they were filled ; and 
the rest of the evening was occupied very 
simply — Lucille reading aloud, and the old 
lady knitting without intermission. 

The next morning they were early at the 
station. As they were walking up and down 
the platform, Lucille noticed the gentleman 
who had lodged in the rooms under those 
which they had rented. He was pacing 
slowly to and fro, apparently immersed in 
thought. 

Toin Dallas knew Lucille and her stately 
grandmother perfectly well by sight. He had 
been much struck by the beauty of Lucille 
during his brief sojourn in the house. As he 
was unacquainted with the ladies, however, he 
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did not, even by a glance, betray any know- 
ledge of them. 

At last they took their seats. Luoille 
had urgently insisted, for her grandmother's 
sake, that they should travel in a first-class 
compartment. 

Tom did not enter the carriage immediately, 
bnt continued to walk to and fro within a 
short distance. Just as the guard was running 
along, banging to and choking the handles 
of the doors, Dallas sprang in, and threw 
himself on the seat facing the ladies. 

He was closely followed by two stylish-look- 
ing young men. 

Madame de Eochequillon, who did not 
remember Dallas, although she had .seen him 
once or twice, puEed down her veil, and gazed 
steadQy, frigidly, from the window next which 
she was seated. 

Dallas took a newspaper from his pocket, 
and began to read. He had not been actuated 
by any motive in entering this carriage beyond 
the vague desire of travelling in the company 
of the prettiest girl he had seen on the plat- 
form — attracted by her beautiful face, as any 
other idle young fellow might have been. 

VOL. I. a 
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- The two other passengers were not easily to 
be described, inasmucb as they resembled five 
hundred other young men of their age and 
station. One was about five-and- twenty years 
old, tall, fair, slender, but muscular in figure, 
with a frank countenance, and honest blue 
eyes. There was a dash of the fop in his 
dress and general appearance, but only enough 
to give a certain charm of elegance and 
fashion. His companion, two or three years 
his junior, was, if possible, still more like the 
ordinary stamp of modem men of the period 
— ^with a more remarkable languor of manner, 
and a more pronounced foppery of attire, and 
a scarcely disguised conceit in the arrange- 
ment of his curly black hair and dark brown 
moustache. 

Fate 1 would there be any difference, I 
wonder, in the manner of fellow-trayellers one 
towards another if' they knew sometimes that 
their future destinies are interwoven for good 
and for evil ? What a fine, invisible network 
life is ! When we look at the commencement 
of a piece of intricate knitting, we see nothing 
but a few confused loops — ^nothing more — 
apparently meaning nothing. Do we ever 
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catch, until afterwards, the meaning of the 
apparently uninteUigible gabble of the couple 
of serving-men who step on the stage at the 
beginning of the tragedy, or see the sense of 
the first dabs of the painter's brush? But 
the loops may be unravelled, the tragedy may 
be thrown aside, a skilfal admixture of earths 
and oils will obliterate for ever the artist's 
early touches ; while the network of life is 
woven in iron. 

The journey was accomplished without the 
occurrence of any noteworthy incident* It is 
not always in the preliminary scene of the 
five fatal acts that swords are drawn and fierce 
words exchanged. The gentlemen got out 
once or twice at some of the large . stations, 
and walked up and down the platform, or 
went into the refreshment saloons, to reheve 
the tediimi of the way ; but Madame Eoche- 
quillon and her granddaughter remained per- 
fectly quiet until they reached Deignmouth. 

Tom Dallas sprang from the carriage when 
the train stopped; and as he was next the 
door, he offereid his hand to assist the ladies 
to alight. During the journey, which had 
lasted many hours, none of the party had 
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become mutually acquainted; nothing had 
passed beyond some extremely formal sen- 
tences. Madame de Eochequillon, notwith- 
standing a strong prejudice which she had 
taken against him, was obliged to lean heavily 
on this stranger's arm as she stepped down. 
Lucille merely touched his sleeve, and sprang 
to the boarded platform. 

Unused for so many years to the responsi- 
bilities of travelling, Madame de Eochequillon 
was a Kttle bewildered about her luggage, and 
she felt so faint from the effects of the long 
journey, that she was compelled to go into 
the waiting-room. She wished for some 
coffee ; but as the station was a small one, no 
refreshments were obtainable. Lucille left 
her sitting on a bench, and hurried back to 
ascertain the fate of their boxes and bags. 
These were not many in number, but there 
was some confasion relative to them, and 
she did not know what to do in her inexpe- 
rience. 

Dallas was so much engaged with his own 
luggage and his dog, that he did not observe 
this perplexity; but the elder of the two 
young men who h^d travelled with them, who 
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had nothing to do — ^^ Charley " he was called 
by his companion, whom he addressed as 
*' Jack " — shaving quietly settled all his affairs, 
-with the valuable help of his friend, proffered 
his aid, good-naturedly and poUtely. 

Lucille looked at him, and satisfied herself 
that he volunteered assistance with the simple 
desire of being useful to her. He was accus- 
tomed to this sort of thing, it was evident : 
and in three minutes her only difl&culty was to 
find some vehicle in which she and her grand- 
mother could complete their journey; for, 
strangely enough, none had been sent from 
the White Lodge. 

*^ Thank you very much, sir," she added, 
gratefully, to Charley, in her piquant French 
accent, with a charming imion of shyness and 
confidence. 

" Don't mention it, I beg," he responded, 
with that semi-gruff air and voice and phrase 
which Enghshmen so often adopt when they 
have been particularly civU to a strange and 
undoubtedly pretty young lady, and are 
anxious that their motive shall not be mis- 
understood. He rather wished, too, that she 
wouldn't look at him with those beautiful, 
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innocent eyes. "Pardon me," he added, 
after a sKght hesitation, trying to speak in a 
paternal fashion, " may I ask if you expect a 
carriage, or " 

At this instant Madame de Eochequillon re- 
appeared on the platform, and Lucille had not 
time to answer the question addressed to her. 
Charley, hoping to find a solution of the 
difficulty, but somewhat disconcerted by those 
great dark eyes, innocent as those of an angel, 
yet fuU of latent, veiled fire, repeated the 
inquiry, turning with a sense of relief to the 
elder lady. 

" Thank you," said the marquise, in a 
stately, almost freezingly dignified manner. 
" No ; unless we find some vehicle, I believe 
we shaU be obliged to walk to our destination, 
leaving directions that our luggage may be 
sent to the place whither we are going." 

" But it will be impossible fbr you to walk, 
if it is any distance, at this hour," cried 
Charley, looking up for a moment at the black, 
starless sky. " I am informed that the onmi- 
bus which usually travels between this station 
and the town has come to grief— some acci- 
dent has befallen it, and it wiU not be here to- 
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night. We — ^my friend and I — that is to say, 
a carriage is waiting for us — and — if — ^if— 
Vm sure we should be delighted — ^honoured, 
ma'am, if — if you and your — this young lady 
would favour us by — by accepting seats in it. 
I don't think there will be room for your 
luggage ; but you might have that sent after, 
you know." 

Madame de Eochequillon looked at him with 
mild surprise, not unmixed with gratitude; 
and then looked at her granddaughter. 

" You are exceedingly kind, sir," she replied, 
with a slight curtsey, and inclination of the 
head. " I think we may be compelled to 
accept your kind offer ; but the probability is 
that we may be going a different way." 

" We are going to Westwood Park," said 
Charley, in his frank manner. " But it will 
not signify. We cannot see ladies in a 
dilemma, and not try to help them. I should 
never forgive myself — ^nor my friend — ^if we 
were to desert you under such embarrassing 
circumstances." 

Madame de Eochequillon started as he 
spoke of Westwood Park, and she glanced 
quickly at Lucille. An indefinable fear seized 
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on the heart of the old marquise ; and a 
minute elapsed before she replied — 

" You are very kind. We wish to go to the 
White Lodge, the residence of a lady named 
Somerville, which is on the outskirts of the 
town ; but we are totally ignorant of the 
locality, never having been in the vicinity 
before to-night." 

Charley called his friend, to inquire of him 
the respective situations of the White Lodge 
and Westwood Park. 

'^ They lie in precisely opposite directions," 
said Jack, who did not know what they had 
been talking about. ^^ Don't you remember ? " 

''No, I don't," answered Charley, in the 
rudest possible manner. *'I am certain you 
are wrong. Pardon me, madame, for one 
moment," he added, as he took Jack aside a 
step or two. '' Confound you 1 " this objurga- 
tion to his friend. 

'' What have I done ? " asked Jack, amazed 
at his unexpected wrath. 

'' Now, just imagine, old fellow : it will be 
utterly impossible for us to let that ancient 
duchess and this girl either remain here or 
tramp across the fields at this time of night — 
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we couldn't have it on our consciences. There 
is no vehicle to be had — ^not even a wheel- 
barrow." 

"Oh," said Jack, suddenly enlightened. 
*^ Ah — ^to be snre." 

" You see ? Fancy these women stumbHng 
into the ditches and through the hedges of 
this delightful region, alone, ignorant of the 
neighbourhood " 

"The deuce!" cried Jack, "not at any 
price. Why didn't you offer to take them 
home, then? I didn't know what you were 
talking about." 

It was settled that they should either re- 
linquish the carriage to the ladies, and walk 
themselves, or take them to the White Lodge 
and then return. 

But Tom Dallas, whose carriage arrived at 
the moment when the two young men were 
forming themselves into a select committee, 
had caught part of the dialogue between the 
elder lady and Charley. Calling the porter, 
he asked if Stockleigh Court lay anywhere 
near the White Lodge. 

" You must pass the Lodge to get to the 
Court, sir," said the man. 
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Tom' went over to the ladies. He .explained 
to Madame de Eoohequillon that he had acci- 
dentally heard part of the dialogue which had 
passed, and as their road was precisely his, 
would the ladies honour him by taking seats 
in his carriage ? 

After some little hesitation, Madame de 
Eoohequillon accepted the courteous offer. 

^^ Thank you, sir — ^you are very considerate," 
said she, with a majestic curtsey. 

The consequence was that when Charley, 
who in his eagerness had moved away step 
after step, returned quickly, he found that 
the difficulty had been solved. He mentally 
bestowed an inverted blessing on Jack's head, 
though nothing could have been more appar- 
ently satisfactory to all parties than the ar- 
rangement thus finally made. 

A few civil words were exchanged, and the 
young men quitted the station in the carriage 
which had been sent for them. The ladies 
selected a small box, containing the things 
which would be absolutely necessary on their 
arrival at their destination — ordering the 
other boxes to be sent to the White Lodge ; 
and then, with Tom Dallas, entered the 
carriage in waiting. 
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Tliat part of the country was remarkable 
for being very flat, and for boasting the enjoj^- 
ment of peculiarly safe roads, level, and inno- 
cent of an inclination for joltiness. But, if 
such a thing could have been possible within 
the limits of tranquil Deignmouth, it had been 
weU if the carriage travelling rapidly towards 
the White Lodge had fallen down a precipice, 
and been dashed into twenty pieces, and its 
occupants slain there and then. 
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CHAPTEE V. 



STOCKLEIGH COURT. 



The return of Sir Thomas Jervoise to his 
home was anticipated with joy and eagerness 
by his retainers, by the tenantry, and by the 
neighbouring gentry. Had he not strictly 
forbidden any public demonstration, there 
would have been open rejoicings at his advent. 
He had not assigned any reason for wishing 
to dispense with visible signs and symbols of 
welcome, nor would he intimate if it was his 
intention to make a lengthened stay, or if he 
m^ant, on the contrary, to leave again for 
London or for the Continent immediately. It 
was surmised that he did not purpose re- 
maining beyond a few days at Stockleigh 
Court, as he commanded that no alterations 
be made in the domestic arrangements of the 
house, and as he had sent no luggage. 
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The late baronet, the father of Sir Thomas, 
had departed for the Continent with his young 
bride a few weeks after his marriage. The 
youthfol couple had stayed at Nice for perhaps 
six months, when Sir Gilbert suddenly fell ill 
and died. Lady Jervoise, who did not care 
to return to England now that she had lost all 
that made life dear to her, remained in Italy. 
Four months later a child was bom to the 
widow, and she then determined to devote her 
life to the education of this boy — ^named 
Thomas after his grandfather, in obedience to 
a dying wish implied by his father. She never 
married again, but performed her task — ^her 
labour of love — ^with perfect self-abnegation. 
And when her child grew old enough to be a 
companion, she obtained her reward. The 
two dwelt together, in absolute retirement, in 
a Kttle Florentine suburban retreat, until Sir 
Thomas was about fourteen or fifteen, and 
then Lady Jervoise began to travel about 
with him, hither and thither, in a desultory 
way, jom-neying to almost every known spot 
in Europe, Asia, and even Africa — ^never once, 
however, touching English groimd. Lady 
Jervoise always meant to return home at some 
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time ; and simply deferred doing so from year 
to year. She was conscious that her son 
must, when he came of age, go to take 
formal possession of his inheritance, and she 
was haimted by an imeasy feeling of wrong- 
doing in thus making him an absentee, while 
imable to successfully combat the repugnance 
that made her shrink from advancing one 
step towards England* But she fully resolved, 
much as she loved her only son, to dwell 
abroad in case — or rather, when — ^he should 
marry and live at Stockleigh Court. Thus 
year after year went by, spent in a half idle 
existence. Lady Jervoise and her son never 
remained in one place more than a few 
months, moving constantly from city to city, 
generally under an incognito ; making few 
acquaintances, and invariably dropping them 
when quitting their vicinity. 

When Sir Thomas was about nineteen, they 
happened to stay for a longer time than was 
usual with them in one of the residences 
chosen by Lady Jervoise. It was in a pretty 
German town, and the youth met with a 
young girl, daughter of an English peer. He 
fell in love. Ardently wishing to make this 
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young girl his wife on coming of age, he con- 
sulted his mother on the subject. The Hon- 
ourable Eleanor Cliffcon was all that could be 
desired, even in point of beauty and fortune 
and his mother gladly gave her assent when 
he told her of his hopes and wishes. He 
always told her everything. He never kept 
a secret from this dearest, best-loved, almost 
only friend, who— being only sixteen or seven- 
teen years his senior — ^united the most attract- 
tive and endearing qualities of mother and 
sister. They were always together, and while 
he concealed nothing from her, she gave him 
the purest disinterested advice on all his 
affairs. He asked the young lady to be his 
wife, was refused, and consequently became 
miserable. 

On his twenty-first birthday, his mother 
died. After this second great grief, he was 
unable to rest anywhere, neither could he 
endure to stay in any of the places which he 
had once visited with his mother, or which 
might by the most remote possibility remind 
him of the girl whom he had loved and failed 
to gain. He could not, either, resolve to go 
direct to his estate and begin a sober, quiet 
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country life. So he wandered all over the 
world anew — now here, now there — in a 
strange, listless way, letting his life drift 
aimlessly away. Nothing was heard of him, 
until suddenly, one day letters were received 
from him, addressed to such persons as would 
be interested in his coming home, announcing 
his intention of visiting England and his old 
ancestral halls. 

Of course, at the Court there were divers 
preparations. Mrs. Silver was in a fever of 
excitement. This good lady had been living 
at the Court for nearly forty years, and had 
known Sir Thomas's father and grandfather. 
She was a widow, and one of the best, kindest- 
hearted women imaginable. 

The Court was a noble old building, im- 
posing in exterior, comfortable in its internal 
arrangements. The front presented a varied, 
irregular line of towers and battlements, with 
picturesque arched doorways, mullioned win- 
dows, corbels, and machiolations, and a 
massive turreted centre, adorned by a hand- 
some Gothic porch with octagon towers, 
foliated spandrils, and open battlements, sur- 
jnounted by a superb window of stained glass, 
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famed in the county. Forest trees crowned 
the vista behind the house ; a low series of 
sloping meadows lay on one side, the park 
extending in another — a park noted for its 
plantations of oak, ash, and beech. 

Mrs. Silver was bustling from attic to cellar 
on the day when Sir Thomas was expected — 
exultant and excited. Sir Thomas, in his 
letter, had not fixed any time during the 
twenty-four hours for his arrival. It was half- 
past nine o'clock in the evening when Mrs. 
Silver trotted down the grand staircase, to 
welcome her young master as he entered the 
house of his fathers. He had just alighted 
from his carriage and walked into the haU, 
carrying his; terrier in his arms. On seeing 
the housekeeper, he stopped and hesitated, 
while she ran on with voluble congratulatory 
phrases. 

" Thank you, Mrs. — Mrs. " 

" Silver, sir," dropping a profound curtsey. 

"Thanks for your kind wishes," said Sir 
Thomas, in a lazy, good-natured manner, 
made more winning by that soft, sweet voice, 
and handsome face and suave manner. " But 
I am so confoundedly tired by my journey 

VOL. I. H 
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that I should like to go to my room directly, 

and the greatest kindness you could show me 

would b6 letting me get to bed." 

' ^^ Certainly, sir. But won't you have a 

little something — some supper, if I might 

suggest?" 

"Ah, well, Mrs. Silver, I place myself in 
your hands. I think you will manage better 
for me than I could possibly do for myself." 

" This way, then, sir, if you please." 

He followed her through the hall, without 
taking further notice of the bows and wel- 
coming smiles of the few servants assembled 
than by dispensing a slight nod here and there 
at random; walked up the double flight of 
magnificent stone stairs, without glancing at 
the marble figures which stared at him from 
the balustrade at each turn; passed through 
the handsome gallery, where the family 
portraits seemed to look down inquiringly at 
him, — always preceded by Mrs. Silver; then 
up another flight of stairs, when he was 
ushered into an ante-chamber leading to a 
bed-room. 

*' Perhaps, sir," said the housekeeper, 
respectfully, "you might like to have a tray 
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laid in your dressing-room, instead of supping 
in the dLng-room, which i, such a gj^mi 
place unless it is lighted up. I have had a 
spark of fire Ut in your dressing-room, because 
the evening has turned chill " 

"Has it?" asked Sir Thomas, absently, 
speaking like one in a dream. 

The housekeeper looked at him, disap- 
pointed by his manner, although she was so 
pleased by his handsome face and noble figure. 

He observed this, while his thoughts seemed 
so evidently wandering, and instantly rousing 
himseK, with the ease of an accomplished 
actor, he smiled, and requested her to let him 
have his supper immediately, in order that he 
might go to bed as soon as possible. 

The worthy woman bustled out, and 
presently came back to inform him that a tray 
had been placed in his dressing-room. 

Sir Thomas passed into his bed-rpom, and 
thence into the dressing-room, where a servant 
was stiU engaged in covering a table with 
various light dainties — ^with wine, silver and 
glass vessels, and different necessary adjuncts 
for the traveller's supper. 

Sir Thomas threw himself into the chaix 
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placed for him by Mrs. Silver, making some 
careless remark at the same moment, ex- 
planatory to some extent of the reason why 
he was not accompanied by a valet or male 
attendant of any description. His dog glanced 
with eyes of fire at the appetizing viands dis- 
played on the table, and jumped on the knee 
of his master, who did not repulse him, and 
seemed nnconscious of his proximity, nntH a 
sudden ejaculation from Mrs. Silver made 
him aware that the sly little creature was 
endeavouring to abstract a chicken from one 
of the dishes. 

*'You infernal imp of a thief," said Sir 
Thomas, in his lazy way, seasoning this 
address with a slap that resounded through 
the room. 

Then he commenced his supper, for which, 
however, he had apparently small relish. 
Mrs. Silver, who unobtrusively watched over 
his comfort, and waited on him herself, was 
chagrined to find that he did such scant 
justice to the delicacies placed before him. 
6ir Thomas remarked her disappointment 
again — it was singular how intuitively he saw 
^very trifling thing, the most evanescent 
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changes in those about him, in spite of his 
languor and self-absorption, — and said, as he 
pushed back the plate — 

** I am tired. I must say good night, Mrs. 
Silver. I ought to have made a better return 
for your care and attention." 

"A comfortable night's rest will refresh you, 
sir," said Mrs. Silver, won by his soft tones, 
his smile, his beautiful eyes. " I am glad to 
see you looking so well; and I hope that it 
wiU be long before you leave us, now that you 
have come back." 

Sir Thomas took no notice of this hint, an 
innocent device on the part of Mrs. Silver to 
ascertain how long he meant to stay at the 
Court. 

"Though, to be sure," added the house- 
keeper, touching the bell as she spoke, for the 
servant to clear the table, "I must confess 
that the Court is a dull place enough for a 
young gentleman like yourself, even when it 
is your own. Ah, I remember, it used to be 
gay as gay could be in the old days, when Sir 
Thomas, your grandfather, used to live down 
here. Ah, such company, such coming and 
going, ™ch dancii>g, Lh shooting and 
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hunting and riding, *- such parties in-doors 
and out 1 " 

The attention of Sir Thomas was roused. 
He looked at the beaming face of the old 
woman, and smiled. 

*'I do not remember my grandfather — ^nor, 
indeed, my father,'' he said, a heavy sigh 
succeeding his smile. 

*^ Dear heart, how could you ? Your grand- 
father died just after your father was married, 
and you were bom four months after the 
death of your poor, dear father. I recollect 
that sweet, pretty lady, your mother, poor 
dear saint ; but I saw very little of her " 

The good woman was interrupted for a 
moment by the entrance of a servant, who 
came to carry off the tray. When the girl 
had departed, Mrs. Silver displayed a strong 
inclination to gossip on. Sir Thomas did not 
check her ; on the contrary, he seemed greatly 
interested in these reminiscences— wonderfuUy 
so. 

At last, however, she perceived that his 
attention was beginning to flag ; so she made 
some final inquiries for Jus comfort, and then 
left him. 
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For perhaps two hours Sir Thomas con- 
tinued to pace to and fro, with unequal steps. 
Nip, who had avenged his inglorious failure in 
the roast chicken aflfair by demolishing tjie 
major part of a pigeon-pie, acquired in an 
honest and straightforward manner, had made 
himseK at home immediately, taking uncere- 
monious possession of the dressing-room, as 
coolly as if it had been his birthplace and legal 
inheritance, and was coiled up on a railway 
wrapper which he had dragged from a chair to 
the hearthrug. 

The candles and the fire were fast dying 
out before Sir Thomas ceased to walk back- 
wards and forwards. He at length looked 
about for a light overcoat which he had flung 
on a chair, from one of the pockets whereof he 
extracted a small, exquisitely mounted pistol. 
This he examined for a few minutes by the 
expiring rays of the candles, and then, taking 
up one of the lights, and extiaguishing the 
other, he passed into his bedroom, followed by 
Nip, whose eyes, piercing and brilliant in the 
semi-obscurity as those of a demon, had been 
fixed on biTn for some time with an expression 
of anxiety. 
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He carefully placed the weapon under his 
pillow, and resumed his feverish promenade. 

'* Is the game worth playing?" he muttered, 
half aloud. "Is it worth the trouble — the 
risk ? Could I draw back if I chose ? Bah ! 
what matter ? Am I safe ? Bah — ^bah ! What 
does it signify ? It is better to drift on — it is 
with the tide. I can trust to my luck, which 
has never yet failed me ; and if the worst 
comes — why, I can show a clean pair of heels. 
Voila ! " 

In ten minutes he was in bed. The flicker- 
ing of the firehght from the adjoining room on. 
the ceiling kept him wakeful for some time ; 
and the antique clock on the chimney-piece 
struck three before his eyes closed, and hia 
soft, regular breathing testified that he was 
asleep. 

It had not taken Sir Thomas out of his 
road at all, driving the ladies to the White 
Lodge ; for as the carriage-drive ran from one 
gate to another, he had merely to pass round 
a slight semi-circuit of a few yards, stop for a 
dozen minutes altogether at the porch, and 
then dash on again. 
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The lights burning over the door of the 
house gleamed like a beacon to the eager eyes 
of Lucille. 

The ladies had obTiously been expected, for 
Sir Thomas's servant had scarcely knocked 
and rung ere the door was flung open, and a 
couple of domestics appeared. 

Sir Thomas assisted the ladies to alight, 
attended them up the long flight of steps into 
the hall, ran back to the carriage to superin- 
tend the lifting of their box from under the 
seat, had it placed in the charge of one of the 
footmen, and then, bowing, bade them "Good 
night." 

Madame de Eochequillon thanked him 
warmly for his poUteness and consideration. 
Lucille looked her gratitude. 

He went away; and the ladies were ushered 
into the drawing-room, where Mrs. Somer- 
ville was sitting. 

" It is very late, my dear," cried that lady, 
advancing to meet the young governess. " I 
expected you during the day." 

LuciUe explained that they thought it better 
to travel by day, and that they had not known 
how long it would take to reach Deignmouth. 
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She then introduced her grandmother. Mrs. 
Somerville extended her hand to the mar- 
quise. 

'* Come and sit by the fire, my dear 
madame," she said, with as much deference 
as if addressing a visitor of great importance, 
though too well-bred to betray how singularly 
she was impressed by the superb bearing of 
the old French lady. '^ I have been obliged to 
order some fire, because the evening has 
become quite chilly. Presently we shall go 
down and have some supper." 

Her manner was so gracious and open that 
it served to induce her guests temporarily to 
forget that they were under such deep obliga- 
tions to her, 

The next morning Mrs. Somerville took 
them to the farmhouse where Madame Eoche- 
quillon was to lodge. It was a roomy, com- 
fortable place enough, and the apartment 
which the marquise was to occupy struck them 
as being exceedingly hght and airy, with a 
bed like a heap of sea-foam in its whiteness, 
and a picturesque view from the windows at 
either end of the room. The terms were low 
— for the owner of the farmhouse admitted 
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her lodger to oblige Mrs. Somerville, and not 
for profit, — the situation was pleasant, and 
Lucille flattered herself that her grandmother 
would find this place a tolerably agreeable 
sojourn. 

This being settled, Mrs. Somerville said 
that they must pass the rest of the day with 
her : that the following morning was the one 
appointed for the young governess to go to 
Mrs. Alvanley's, and that then Madame de 
Hochequillon could take possession of her new 
quarters. 
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CHAPTEE VI- 



LITTLE ETTIE. 



The following day, before seeing Madame de 
Eochequillon installed in her lodging, Mrs. 
Somerville took her protSgSe to Westwood 
Park. 

Although not so magnificent or so pictu- 
resque as Stockleigh Court, or so charmingly 
situate, Westwood Park was a handsome 
house and domain. 

Mrs. Alvanley and her step-daughter were 
at home, according to appointment, when Mrs. 
Somerville and Miss Charteris arrived. 

The squire's lady was a large, fine-looking 
woman — stately, to a certain extent gracefal, 
and had not quite outlived the beauty of her 
youth. Her history was not recorded in the 
annals of the landed gentry; but it was, 
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DevertheleBs, a remarkable one. Her mother, 
having been left a widow, in reduced circum- 
stances, had determined on making a liveli- 
hood by letting off the major part of her house 
to respectable lodgers. When Matty was 
eighteen, there came to the house a middle- 
aged man, who gave the name of Travers. 
He was exceedingly quiet — apparently suffi- 
ciently comfortable as to income. His '* refer- 
ences " were unexceptionable ; his aspect 
inspired confidence at the first glance. What 
he was they did not know ; but as he never 
wanted for money, was economical without 
being stingy, paid his rent generally the day 
before it was due, nobody ever speculated very 
particularly as to whom or what he might be. 
From the regularity of his habits, and the 
punctuality of his payments, he at last came 
to be looked on as an especially respectable 
person. He might have stayed with them 
always, had not the death of Matty's mother 
broken up the house, Matty, who had not 
been educated for any especial trade or pro- 
fession, and was too young to think of retain- 
ing the lodgers, did not know what to do. 
She hoped to be able to obtain some situation. 
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and was very much surprised when Mr-i 
Travers displayed a warm interest in her 
future movements and weKare. 

As she sat weeping in the small front 
parlour of the house, he entered the room; 
and taking a chair beside her, began to ask 
her what she meant to do. She tearfully 
informed him that she had no one in the 
world to look to for help; that when the 
furniture was sold, there would be barely 
enough to pay certain small debts, and that 
her only hope was to find some place — a 
humble one, it must be. To her astonish- 
ment, the grave lodger made her an offer of 
his hand. He had not much to give her, he 
acknowledged, but *4t' would be enough to 
keep the woK from the door ; " and he pro- 
mised to be always kind and loving to her. 
After some hesitation, she accepted his offer, 
and they were married. He kept his promise 
of love and kindness, both in letter and in 
spirit, though he never entered into any par- 
ticulars of his past Kfe, nor ever touched on 
the subject of the source of his income. Six 
years had elapsed, and then he died. Even in 
his final moments, breathing out his last sigh 
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in her arms, he did not betray the secret 
hoarded within his breast; but when she 
opened his desk, and examined his papers, she 
found a letter, addressed to herseKj containing 
a strange revelation. She was not his wife, 
although he had married her according to the 
canonical law — ^his first wife, he told her, was 
yet Kving. He had quitted her because he 
hated her, and madly longed to be freed from 
the trammels she held him in. He entreated 
Matty's pardon for having deceived her, and 
said that he had done his best to atone for 
the wrong he had committed against her. He 
.was a very rich man, aud he had left aU his 
possessions to her. He desired to be laid in 
the family vault belonging to his ancestors ; but 
. added that his lawyer would see that all these 
last wishes were fulfilled. It was not until he 
called upon her in his professional capacity a 
day or two after the death of her husband, 
that Matty knew that Mr. Quarles, whose 
visits to her husband had of late been fre- 
quent, was his sohcitor. Mr. Quarles took 
everything into his own hands, with the con- 
. sent of Matty, who was helpless equally from 
sincere grief and from utter ignorance. She 
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did not follow the body of him whom she had 
regarded as her husband to the tomb where he 
was to be laid — she dared not. When Mr. 
Quarles returned to her house, for the purpose 
of reading the duly attested will of the de- 
ceased, she was astounded to find herseK the 
sudden possessor of nine thousand pounds a 
year, a magnificent house in the country, and 
a quantity of ready money, valuable jewellery, 
and furniture. 

Her head was not turned by this sudden 
accession of wealth. She Hved in the utmost 
retirement — ^from necessity, indeed, for she 
had no friends, no means of entering society, 
or of forming any circle of acquaintances. 
Some five or six years subsequently to the 
death of Mr. Travers, her health gave way, 
and she was ordered on the continent by 
her physician. She went, by his advice, to 
Nice. It was there that Eichard Alvanley 
had met her. He had squandered aU his 
available money, and was heavily in debt. 
He was a widower, with one child — ^httle 
Ettie — then seven years old. Under the 
supposition that Mrs. Travers was a rich 
widow, he easily obtained an introduction to 
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her; and affecting to be deeply in love with 

her — Shaving first ascertained for a certainty 

that she was in reality the possessor of a 

handsome income— he made her an offer. 

She did not attempt to deceive him. She 

told him her story ; bnt although startled at 

first, he replied that this revelation made no 

difference to him — ^he should still persist in 

his snit. She was touched by this apparent 

generosity, and promised him that she would 

reflect before she finally answered him. She 

wrote to her lawyer, Mr. Quarles, requesting 

him to make inquiries regarding Kichard 

Alvanley. The answer sent by the soUoitor 

was, that Richard Alvanley was a man of 

undoubted respectability of position, but one 

who had ruined himself by horse-racing and 

betting, and who had spent not only his 

inheritance as far as the strict entail would 

allow, but had dissipated the fortune of his 

late wife. 

At the next interview with Richard Alvan- 
ley, Mrs. Tr avers informed him that she was 
willing to accept his offer if he would agree to 
let her have her iucome settled entirely on 
herself. To this he cheerfully assented. 

VOL. I. I 
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They were married. She paid all the debts 
then existing against him, and although she 
had occasionally suffered from his caprice, and 
his rare attempts to extort from her money to 
carry on his old amusements in betting and 
training for horse-races, they had lived to- 
gether in tolerable harmony, and he was 
ordinarily good-natured in his behaviour to 
her. She had persuaded him to go home and 
live on his estate, which she had freed from 
encumbrance, and they had never been absent 
from Westwood Park for nine years. 

Mrs. Alvanley was a kind-hearted woman, 
and grew much attached to little Ettie ; but 
perfectly ignorant herself, she did not under- 
stand or value either mental training or 
accompUshments ; and she had entirely, 
almost unconsciously, neglected the child, 
who had consequently grown up with scarcely 
any education at aU. 

It was a sudden whim which had induced 
the squire, now that Ettie was sixteen, to 
insist that she must have a teacher ; and Mrs. 
Alvanley, who had known Mrs. Somerville in 
a neighbourly way for some years, asked that 
lady to find a governess for her — either old, 
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middle-aged, or young, she cared not which. 
As to qnalifications, she left all that to the 
discretion of Mrs. Somerville. 

Ettie was of middle height, slender to 
meagreness, with a fair, pale complexion, 
large clear grey eyes, half concealed beneath 
their lids, and very dark brown wayy hair. 
Her face was pretty in spite of a squareness 
of chin, and a decided grimness of mouth. 
Perhaps meagreness, squareness, and grimness 
are harsh words to use, for frequently all 
defects disappeared in a wonderful shower of 
smiles and dimples; and when those great, 
half-melancholy eyes were lighted up, they 
illuminated the face. She was well made ; 
but her figure, owing to the coimtrified cut of 
her attire, and her own carelessness, would 
not have gained the approval of Madame 
Elise, or any other fashionable London 
modistey or have met their ideas on the 
subject of female beauty. Her hands were 
rather large in proportion to her size, and 
were undoubtedly brown from indifference in 
the matter of gloves. She was now a wealthy 
heiress, besides having expectations, for her 
grandmother had lately bequeathed to her a 
large property, weU invested. 
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Mrs. Alvanley received Mrs. Somerville with 
eager civility, and Miss Charteris with good- 
nature. 

She glanced scrutinizingly at the young 
French girl. In spite of her shabby black 
silk dress and sober style of toilette, Lucille 
looked indubitably youthful, and impertinently 
handsome. 

The squire's wife drew Mrs. Somerville 
aside, and — more for the sake of saying some- 
thing disparaging, after the manner of ladies, 
than from any real objection she had to raise 
— observed — 

" Why, Miss Charteris is hardly older than 
Ettie — ^my daughter ! " 

" She is twenty-one," answered Mrs. 
Somerville. 

"Ah, five years* difference. She is, of 
course, quite another type of girl ; but she is 
terribly young." 

"She is wonderfully accompKshed; and 
very fit, I am sure, for the post of instructor." 

" No doubt— no doubt. But I am afraid 
that, being so youthful, she wiU not be able 
to gain sufficient influence with a young girl 
like Ettie, who is, moreover, very sulky and 
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obstinate if you ask her to do anything she 
has no mind for, and mil listen to nobody 
when she once takes a whim into her head." 

" I hope she will be able to influence her. 
Of course, I cannot be responsible for that. 
She managed my girls easily." 

"But they were such children — only ten 
and twelve." 

"True. However, you told me, if you 

recollect, that you did not care " 

" Yes, yes. I remember I did not stipulate 
for any age. It doesn't matter. I dare say 
she will do very weU." 

Mrs. Somerville began to think she had 
been precipitate in bringing down her proUgde. 
" If you are dissatisfied, you can dismiss 
the girl. You will try her? I shall myself 
take her as a companion if you do not like 
her." 

O Fate, Fate! there was to be no escape 
any way for the unconscious victim of destiny. 
" Oh, I am willing to give her a trial, 
especially as you recommend her so warmly." 
"I regret that you should not be satisfied 
with my choice," observed Mrs. Somerville, 
Blightly piqued. 
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^^ Oh, do not misunderstand me, my dear 
Mrs. Somerville," cried Mrs. Alvanley* "I 
am sure she is everything that could be 
desired in the way of accomplishments, or you 
would not recommend her as you have done* 
I dare say I shall have every reason to be 
delighted with her." 

She took no further notice either of Lucille 
or of Ettie until Mrs. SomerviUe had departed. 

" I have arranged that you shall occupy the 
music-room during the hours when you give 
my daughter her lessons," she then said, in 
rather a friendly manner, to Miss Chart eris. 
*^ To-day I shall not enter into any plans for 
your future guidance ; but to-morrow, if you 
please — The fact is," she added, abruptly 
dropping the patronizing tone which she had 
thought it necessary to adopt, '^ I have no 
plans, I must confess ; and I must depend on 
you, my dear girl, to do everything that is 
right. I know nothing about it." 

Miss Charteris bowed, and assured Mrs. 
Alvanley that she would do her very best ; and 
then retired with her future pupil. 

"When they were outside the drawing-room 
door, Ettie suddenly threw her arms round 
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her governess, with a yearning look in her 
eyes — a strange look, like that of a child 
hungering for love and sympathy — a pathetic, 
unconscious look — that touched Lucille's 
heart. 

" How pretty you are J I know I shall love 
you very much," she whispered, in a childish 
fashion. " Will you love me ? " 

'* Yes," said LuciQe, returning the fervent 
embrace. 

What a contrast between these two girls! 
the one so proudly, so superbly handsome and 
stately; the other so infantUe, so imformed, 
so chnging. It seemed impossible that their 
paths could ever cross. 

"Will you come into the conservatory?" 
asked Ettie. " We can talk there." 

She did not remember that Lucille had not 
removed her bonnet and mantle, or that she 
might like to go to heir own room ; but led 
her through the dining-room, and thence, by 
plate-glass folding doors, into an immense 
conservatory. It was a beautiful place, with 
an openwork roof of oak, filled with magnifi- 
cent plants and flowers, ahd adorned with 
china jars and vases of Malta stone, From 
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the glass doors at the opposite end a flight of 
steps led down to the garden. 

" I am so glad that you have come," 
resumed Ettie, when she had closed the doors 
communicating with the dining-room. " Oh, 
it is always so dull here. I have, so often 
wished for a sister. Have you a sister ? " 

'^ No. I was an only daughter. I " 

"So am I ; at least, I had a little sister, 
but she was Mrs. — my mamma's daughter, 
and she died when she was a baby. WiU you 
be my sister ? " she asked, eagerly. 

Lucille smiled, and looked at the face of her 
pupil, the alabaster paleness of which seemed 
Hghted up by the fire of her soul. 

" If you like," said Lucille, after a momen- 
tary pause. 

" Then you wiU be. I shall love you very 
much, and you will love me — ^that is agreed." 

LuciUe smiled. 

" WiU it be very difficult for me to learn ? '* 

" Not if you are diligent." 

" But they say I know nothing — ^nothing at 
aU." 

"You have never been at school, I under- 
stand?'? 
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Ettie shook her head. She was pretty, and 
graceful, too, in her own style. 

**I have never even known other girls. I 
don't know what they have to learn. What 
do they learn ? ' ' 

Lucille looked at her again, half-puzzled. 

*' Different things," she said, quietly. ** To 
play, to dance, to sing, to draw, to do needle- 
work, history, geography, languages, arith- 
metic^ " 

Ettie put her hands to her ears. 

" I don't think I could ever learn all these 
things. Oh dear, oh dear I They seem so — 
so — so — I don't know what. Mamma, my 
own mamma " — she lowered her voice — 
*^ they told me, she knew aU about them ; but 
then she was — ^was — mamma was very clever. 
Mrs. Eobins told me about it. Mrs. Eobins is 
our housekeeper : she taught me to read and 
write, and she wanted me to do needlework, 
but I don't like that. You wiU play to me, 
and teach me to play ? ' ' 

" You are fond of music, then ? " asked 
LuciUe. 

*^ I am ; only sometimes, when I hear music 
that I like very much, I begin to cry, and then 
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I think myself very fooKsh, and I hide lest 
anybody should know. I once heard some- 
body play on the organ in the chapel — ^the old 
ruined chapel that used to belong to this 
house : you can see it from here, if you move 
this way,— and I went in, and tried to play 
when they were gone, but the notes would 
not even make a sound. Afterwards I found 
that the somebody was the organist of our 
church, and I got him to teach me, and I used 
to play very often; and now, when I am 
unhappy, I go up into the gallery above, and 
play on the organ there. Oh, I am so glad 
you have come. Can you play on the organ?" 
'^ No, Only the piano and harp." 
^^ I am so glad you are not a governess like 
— Kke one I saw once. I have nobody to talk 
to except Mrs. Eobins, for mamma does not 
care much about the things I care about. 
Mrs. Kobins is always talking, but she is 
always telling me long stories about people I 
have never heard of, and who are mostly dead 
now — ^people she knew when she was young ; 
and although they are sometimes amusing, 
they sometimes tire one, especially when she 
talks about people who were miserable and 
that/' 
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^^Can you sing?" 

**Yes, but that is nothing. People don't 
require to be taught that. The birds can sing. 
Did you say that girls learn to sing ? " 

" Will you sing for me ? I should like . to 
hear you. Sing some little piece.'' 

" Oh, I cannot. I'll try," she hastily added, 
a.s if afraid of oflfending Lucille. 

She began to sing a grand old chant ; but, 
after a few unsuccessful attempts, her voice 
died away, choked by nervousness. 

** I cannot, indeed. When I try to sing for 
anybody, I feel as if the room were swimming 
round, and my throat gets dry. I like to go 
into the woods by myself, and sing there, with 
nobody but poor old Tartar to listen. Dear 
old Tartar!" 

'' Who is Tartar ? " 

" My dog. You shall see him presently. 
Jack gave him to me." 

^' Who is Jack?" 

**My cousia. He has just come, and 
brought a friend with him — Charley. I don't 
like Charley, he is the horridest old thing in 
the world. He laughs at me, and Jack laughs 
at me, and says I have a face like a bull 
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terrier. Whicli I haven't, you know ; so it's 
only nonsense -just to torment me. Once I 
clapped him for saying it, and then he laughed 
the more, and made me cross." 
f *^ Tou will try to learn from me, will you 
not. Miss Alvanley ? " 

^^ Don't call me Miss, call me Ettie. Oh 
yes, I will try to learn; but I don't think I 
shall be able to do " 

"We shall see. You are not more stupid 
than anybody else, I hope, Ettie ? " 

"I— What shaU I begin with ? " 

*^ To-morrow we can arrange our plans. I 
should like to talk to Mrs. Alvanley about 
what we are to do." 

" Well, come and see my family." 

Ettie opened the door leading' into the 
garden, ran down the steps, followed by 
Lucille, and passed rapidly through the trim 
avenues and gravelled walks until she came to 
a side door, which she pushed open, and 
Lucille found herself in a small paddock. 

" Titten is here," said Ettie, gaily, ruiming 
towards a dilapidated, shaggy old pony. "Oh, 
you dear old Titten ! He is always so glad 
to see me." 
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She threw her arms round his neck, and hid 
her hands in his rough mane. The poor old 
animal seemed to perfectly understand her 
enthusiastic affection, and rubbed his cold 
nose against her cheek in equine sympathy, 

" Wait for me," said she, in a few minutes. 

She ran away, but returned immediately, 
scampering along, accompanied by a great 
otter terrier. 

" Here is Tartar," she cried, running up to 
Lucille. " Down, down, sir ; you must not 
jump on the lady — down." 

Tartar crouched at the feet of Lucille, and 
looked in her face with his great intelligent 
eyes, then scampered round and round his 
mistress, wagging his tail vehemently. 

*' He seems very foi^d of you," said Lucille. 

** Oh, he loves me dearly, and I love him 
— I cannot tell you how much. Dear old 
Tartar ! ,He is the dearest, darlingest pet in 
the world." 

Tartar juipped on his hind legs, endeavour- 
ing to lick her face, but wap obliged to be 
satisfied with the hands, which she put against 
him to push him away. 

" Come," Ettie said, '^ there are some pretty 
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places I should like to show you ; but you are 

tired." 

« 

"No, I am not in the least tired.'* 

Ettie accordingly took her to the various 
haunts frequented by herself and Tartar — 
nooks, old trees, a running stream, where she 
often watched the dancing insects sporting 
and the glittering fish darting past; then, 
returning into the garden, she led her to a 
little grotto, where, with Tartar, she had 
played at being Eobinson Crusoe and Prince 
Agib ; then to an arbour completely overgrown 
by creeping plants, and shaded by trees and 
flowers ; and eve!n induced her to creep imder 
the drooping branches of a willow-tree at the 
end of the garden. 

" I should like to learn my lessons here,'' 
she said, looking at Lucille — "the French, 
and history, and geography, and that." 

" I don't think your mamma would refuse 
to allow us to have our books here," answered 
LuciUe, smiling. "It is so quiet. How de- 
liciously the birds sing I How lovely the 
country is ! I have always wished to live in 
the country, for I have never been out of the 
sound of the streets for more than a few days 
at a time." 
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'^Oh, come and see Eebella's children," 
cried the young girl, suddenly. 

She ran, with the brusqueness which seemed 
natural to her, in the direction of a small 
glass door; that led from the garden to a room 
communicating with the kitchen. 

Lucille hesitated for a moment, fearful of 
intruding, and feeKng a certain deUcacy as a 
stranger; but Ettie looked back, and called 
soffcly to her. 

Ettie went to a heap of littered straw, 
covered with a piece of cloth or flannel. 
Tartar stood by, watching with keen eyes, 
while she stooped down and picked up two or 
three diminutive black objects, which she 
began stroking and purring over. 

They were kittens, and merely responded to 
Ettie's attentions by moving about uneasily in 
her hands ; while Tartar rubbed his nose 
against her arm, and scratched with a rough 
paw, pleading hard that he might have one. 

" Let them alone, Tartar," she said. *^Poor 
little things ! They are going to drown the 
Uttle darlings. What a pity ! " 

She looked at Lucille, tears gUttering in 
her large, expressive eyes.. Something iu 
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Lnoille's face startled or offended her ; for she 
put the kittens down hastily, huddled them 
together with the old black cat, and ran out, 
followed by Tartar and Lucille. Even in her 
haste, she did not forget to carefully secure 
the door. 

*^ Come here, Tartar," she cried — " come. 
You must go back to your kennel." 

She walked hurriedly away, without saying 
a word to Lucille, and disappeared. In a few 
minutes she returned alone. She went on in 
the direction of the house, and running up 
the steps, into the conservatory, waited at the 
top of the flight for Lucille. 

" Have I offended you ? " asked Lucille, 
gravely, when they were within the conser- 
vatory. 

'' No," said Ettie, averting her face. 

Lucille pressed the young girl's shoulder 
with a hght, firm touch, and looked into her 
face. 

Ettie shook off her hand. *^You laughed 
just now," she cried, angrily, her eyes flashing 
— ^^you laughed because I love my kittens — 
jovL laughed at me because you think I am 
childish and silly." 
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" I laughed 1 " said Lucille, in a tone of 
surprise. 

" You did— you did." 

'' Indeed, I did not." 

" You drew down your lips like this." 

She imitated an almost imperceptible move- 
ment of the mouth, which Lucille had truly 
been guilty of, but of which she had been 
entirely unconscious. 

" Indeed, I did not. I assure you, my dear 
Ettie, you have been mistaken." 

Ettie burst into a passionate flood of tears, 
refusing the consolation and apologies which 
LuciUe offered. A presentiment seized Lucille 
that this pupil would be difScult enough to 
manage, unless she could succeed in govern- 
ing her by means of her evidently strong, 
overflowing affections. 

" I shall think you childish and siUy indeed, 
if you behave in this manner," said Lucille, 
gravely. 

Ettie started, and looked at Lucille with a 
new expression in her eyes. 

*^ I hear papa coming — ^hush. He will be 
very angry if he knows I have been crying. 
Once he found me in the garden when I had 
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been crying, and he was so cross. I think 
Jack and Charley are with him." 

She drew back, behind some tropical plants, 
although there was not the sHghtest chance of 
her being seen by her father. As he passed 
Lucille glanced at Mr. Alvanley, and saw a 
large, muscular-looking man, with a handsome 
head and well-developed figure, dressed in a 
shooting-coat, leggings, and a wide-awake hat. 
He was accompanied by the two gentlemen 
who had travelled with Lucille, 

*' That is Charley — the one nearest to us," 
said Ettie, forgetting all about her tears, and 
peeping from her leafy concealment. She 
pointed to the gentleman who had been so 
good-natured in offering his services to Lucille 
and her grandmother the previous night. 
*' The other is my cousin Jack, I think papa 
is in a good humour — ^he is laughing. I love 
papa when he is good-tempered, and I hate 
him when he is cross. I could sometimes kill 
hiTn when he is unkind to me." 

^' Hush ! " said Lucille, frowning sHghtly. 
*' You must not speak in that way. It is 
wicked." 

*^ It is true. We ought always to speak the 
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truth, oughtn't we ? Jack and Charley have 
come down to shoot partridges. I told Jack 
I thought he must be very cruel to kill poor 
Uttle inoffensive birds for his own amusement, 
and he asked me why I ate them at dinner if 
I didn't like him to kiU them — and I am fond 
of partridges, for they are very nice ; but still 
I don't like to have them kiUed, and I didn't 
know what to say." 

Lucille laughed. 

" Come and play for me," whispered Ettie, 
coaxingly. " There is a piano in the music- 
room and one in the drawing-room." 

Lucille yielded to her request, and accom- 
panied her to the music-room, which Ettie 
told her was always sure to be unoccupied at 
that time of the day ; and, indeed, it never 
was occupied, unless there happened to be 
company at the house, for Mrs. Alvanley could 
not play* Lucille threw off her bonnet and 
mantle, and opened the piano — it was a grand, 
in very indifferent condition. She ran her 
fingers over the keys, and commenced a bril- 
liant prelude. She was so gratified by the 
eager look of admiration and ecstasy in Ettie's 
eyes, that she went from one piece to another. 
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As she played the last notes of one of 
Beethoven's most beautiful sonatas, Ettie 
Baid, in a tone ftdl of sadness— 

" Ah, what would I not give to be able to 
play as you do. I wish I had learned long 
ago." 

** Well, you will learn now, will you not ? " 

" Oh, I am too old to learn to play as you 
do. I would work very hard if I thought I 
could ever play. like that." 

*'If you reaUy wish to learn, you can 
acquire anything. It is only lazy people who 
can do nothing," answered Lucille, philoso- 
phically, 

''Well, I will work. But," she sighed — 
'' but I am not clever." 

The next day, Mrs. Alvanley summoned 
Miss Charteris and Ettie to the music-room, 
and endeavoured to enter into the plans for 
the future course of instruction. Her know- 
ledge, however, was so limited, and Lucille so 
plainly showed that she understood perfectly 
well what was proper to do, that, after an 
ineffectual effort to maintain her opinion and 
authority, she was obliged to repeat her 
request that Miss Charteris would form a 
plan for herself. 
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Lucille was henceforth left to do pretty 
much as she liked with regard to instructing 
Ettie. 

Ettie entered eagerly on the course of 
lessons prepared for her by Lucille ; but she 
was a diflScult person to teach. She was ex- 
ceedingly intelligent, quick enough at catch- 
ing and retaining an idea, and not unwUUng 
to work; but she required a strong motive 
to urge her to exertion, probably from the 
desultory, idle life she had always led. It 
was impossible to enforce on her any notion 
of order or system, and she was so anxious to 
learn a great many things that there was only 
too reasonable a fear lest she might terminate 
by becoming disgusted and learn nothing. 
She had a preconceived fancy, too, that if one 
did not learn during childhood, there was no 
use in trying to acquire anything in after 
years. She was easily discouraged if, while 
striving to master some piece at the piano, or 
repeat some simple lesson in French, she 
imagined she detected a faint smile on the 
lips of her teacher ; she would work no more 
that day. She was so sensitive that the most 
distant^ even xmintentional, intimation that 
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she was not progressing drove her to despair. 
Sometimes she would labour with energy for a 
week or ten days, then suddenly she would 
stop, and nothing could induce her to proceed 
until an industrious fit seized her, or she 
could rid herself of the discouragement which 
had attacked her. The least attempt at coer- 
cion set her off at a tangent. She liked to do 
things at her own time and in her own way, to 
which Lucille was obUged in some measure 
to submit. She could not endure to have her 
day parcelled out, and have various duties 
allotted to each hour ; she began to dread her 
day's instruction, and to find it tolerably irk- 
some when this was insisted upon. She was 
not satisfied with small beginnings; she was 
not content to fimsh one thing before com- 
mencing another, and was perpetually running 
from one occupation to another. Lucille was 
constantly altering her system ; but although 
she sometimes grew a little impatient, she 
was becoming rapidly attached to her wayward 
young pupil. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



IN THE GABDEN. 



It dinner time, the day of her arrival at 
Westwood Park, Lucille formally made the 
acquaintance of " Charley " and of " Jack." 

These gentlemen had the discretion not to 
betray that they had any previous knowledge 
of the young French girl. In reality, they 
were both surprised to meet her here in the 
subordinate capacity of governess ; for Charley 
and Jack, too, as far as his indolent disposition 
would aUow him to speculate upon anything, 
had taken it for granted that she was a young 
lady belonging to one of the neighbouring 
families, or going on a visit to one of the 
houses in the vicinity. 

How, or why, or wherefore, nobody ever 
knew ; but, within a week, Charley was foolish 
enough to fall in love with Ettie Alvanley's 
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governess, although of this awkward fact he 
was himseK profoundly ignorant. As it hap- 
pened that Jack was very fond of his little 
cousin Ettie, he would have derided the idea, 
if suggested, that he thought of her otherwis3 
than as a silly Kttle girl, who was almost i 
sister, good to tease. It came about tha^ 
during the walk which Lucille and Ettie tool 
every day in the direction of the woods beyonl 
Westwood Park, they continually met Charlej 
and Jack. 

. The squire had departed for a few days on 
business, the nature of which he kept entirely 
to himseK, so there was no one to institute 
any minute inquiries into the manner in which 
the young men had spent their day. 

Ettie reciprocated the affection of her cousin 
Jack with the passionate vehemence of her 
character. She had often deplored the mis- 
fortune of not having a brother, and had 
adopted him fraternally, in the same way that 
she had adopted Lucille as a sister. She loved 
Jack with all the fervour of a child, and liked 
Charley because he was Jack's friend. 

Jack's surname, Ettie informed Lucille, waff% 
Alvanley ; Charley's was PleydiU. 
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The young people, who were idly amusing 
themselves in the sunshine of present enjoy- 
ment, were ignorant that Mr. Alvanley and 
his wife had separately laid plans for matri- 
monially disposing of Ettie, Mr, Alvanley 
had determined, if possible, to lead his nephew 
Jack to marry Ettie ; Mrs. Alvanley thought 
it would be an excellent thing if Charles 
Pleydill would make her step-daughter an 
offer. In time his wife would probably be a 
baroness — ^for he was heir to Lord Deveril, 
and that nobleman was now old, and not at 
all likely to marry. But the squire and his 
wife, however, cherished a fixed idea that 
young people were addicted to excessive 
obstinacy, and that it would be the wisest 
course to allow matters to take their natural 
current. Of the possibility that the beautiful 
French girl might rival the young heiress, or 
endanger her interests in any way, they never 
dreamt. 

Madame de Bochequillon mentioned to Mrs. 
Somerville, in one of their conversations, that 
Lucille would be heiress to Lord Deveril in 
right of her father, were it not that there 
existed a male heir to the title and estateSj, 
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of whose name the marquise was ignorant. 
As Mrs. Somerville had departed for the 
Continent the day following that on which 
she had introduced Lucille to Mrs. Alvanley, 
she had no opportunity of hearing anything 
about Charles Pleydill; but not considering 
that Madame de Eochequillon desired to keep 
the matter a secret, she mentioned to Mrs. 
Alvanley what she had been told. Mrs. 
Alvanley repeated the story to Jack, who, 
contrary to his usual habit, was greatly sur- 
prised. 

" By Jove ! '* said he, with unqualified 
amazement, " what a romance ! Charley tvill 
be astonished when he hears of this. It is, 
the very most astonishing thing I have 
heard for a long time. I must hunt up 
Charley, and tell him." 

"Perhaps," said Mrs. Alvanley, "it might 
be better to keep it from him. The revelation 
will do him no good, and it is foolish talking 
about these things." 

"Oh, but my dear aunt," said Jack, "I 
couldn't keep it from him. Impossible — not 
to be thought of for an instant; he'd never 
forgive me if he found it out, and that I didn't 
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tell him. Just reflect, it would be awfoL 
"We should never get over it." 

"I am sorry I told you," exclaimed Mrs. 
Alvanley. 

"Can't help that," replied her nephew, 
with absolute imperturbability. "Unluckily, 
the mischief is done now. Moral reflection — 
you remember the Chinese saying about the 
coach and six horses ? " 

He went off to find his friend, and repeated 
what he had just heard. Charlie was even 
more surprised than Jack had been ; but they 
both agreed that it would be better not to 
allude to the subject in the presence of Miss 
Charteris, unless she herself spoke of it. She 
never did so, therefore she never learned that 
either of the young men knew anything of her 
phantom claims. 

The return of Mr. Alvanley, after a week's 
absence, put an end to the pleasant afternoon 
loiterings, and it was only occasionally that 
the young people could renew their strolls and 
idle talks. 

It was arranged that Mr. Alvanley should 
call upon Sir Thomas Jervoise in Ta day or 
two, to welcome him home, thereby making 
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the first step towards reviving the intercourse 
formerly existing between the Court and the 
Park, and should invite him to dinner, 

"I should like to see the pictures," observed 
Charley, who was present when this arrange- 
ment was concluded. " I have been informed 
that the gallery contains one of the finest 
private collections in England." 

Sir Thomas Jervoise received Mr, Alvanley 
with the most winning courtesy. There could 
not have been imagined a greater contrast 
than that afforded by the poKshed baronet and 
his rough neighbour, the squire. Sir Thomas 
not only accepted his invitation, but gladly 
consented to allow any friends of Squire 
Alvanley' s to visit his gallery. He succeeded 
so completely in gaining Eichard Alvanley's 
good opinion, that the squire went away ready 
to sing his praises in any key. 

Mrs. Silver had, in her gossiping way, 
already told her master as much as he cared 
to know about the squire and his family. 
She had told him, especially, about the young 
daughter who had been so neglected; and 
who had,' she affirmed, inherited an immense 
fortune from her grandmother. Mrs. Silver 
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had occasionally seen the young lady at 
church, and driving or riding in the neigh- 
bourhcflod, and was able to give a favourable 
account of her personal appearance. 

Punctually at the hour appointed, Sir 
Thomas Jervoise presented himself at West- 
wood Park, He was faultlessly dressed, and 
was so charming that he carried off good 
opinions from all — even from Ettie, who at 
first was unquestionably shy with him. No- 
body could be totally insensible to the 
captivation of Sir Thomas's manner when he 
was determined on being agreeable. 

Sir Thomas was accustomed to find favour 
in the eyes of fair ladies; yet he could not 
help laughing secretly when he perceived 
what an easy conquest he was making of these 
women. Lucille alone made an effort to 
resist the magician. There was something 
in his manner — even in his beautiful eyes — 
which she could not explaiu, but that caused 
her a strange feehng of mistrust. 

Jack, resolved to his own satisfaction, before 
the evening was at an end, that this baronet 
was a deucedly disagreeable sort of fellow, 
with a great deal too much of the snake in his 
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composition, together with a frightful amount 
of impudence. For this opinion, however, 
had he been called upon, he would have been 
at a loss to assign a tangible reason. 

The day after this visit. Sir Thomas went 
to London, telling Mrs. Silver that he should 
return within the week. 

On. his arrival in London, he went to 
Doctors' Commons, and entered into an in-f 
vestigation — the result of which was that he 
ascertained to a nicety the extent of the 
fortune bequeathed by the late Mrs. Alvanley 
to her granddaughter. 

When he called again at Westwood Park, it 
happened that Ettie and Lucille were sitting '^ 
with Mrs. Alvanley • 

"I should be glad to know what day Mr. 
Alvanley and his friends propose coming to 
look at my pictures," he said, carelessly, " as 
I should like to be able to play guide. I must 
confess, at the same time, that I know very 
little about the paintings, never having seen 
them until my return to England some few 
weeks ago ; but I suppose I know as much as 
anybody in my house. When I say ^my 
return,' " he suddenly added, laughing, " I 
mean my first visit to England." 
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Mrs. Alvanley replied that neither her 
husband nor her nephew had mentioned 
having wished to fix any particular time. 

*'It would be exceedingly pleasant, Mrs. 
Alvanley, if you and the young ladies joined 
the party," he then said. **I am terribly 
ignorant of etiquette, having been a rover all 
my life ; and I don't know if I am committing 
any xmpardonable critne against the laws of 
society in inviting ladies to my bachelor den. 
But I should esteem it a very high honour to 
be permitted to show you the contents of my 
picture-gallery. ' ' 

Mrs. Alvanley smilingly accepted his invita- 
tion, and it was arranged that they should all 

go- 
Indeed, they made up quite a pleasant little 

party. Sir Thomas succeeded in charming 

everybody. The young men were dehghted 

with him, for he managed to disarm their 

jealousy, and to ask them with ^ch careless 

cordiaHty to join him in shooting over his 

preserves, that they could not refuse to meet 

all his advances towards a better acquaintance. 

Prom the picture-gallery he led his guests 

through the fine old library. This was a 
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beautiful apartment, with a rich groined roof, 
lighted by five windows, looking out upon an 
arcade. The book-cases were of ebony, inlaid 
with brass, and the chimney-piece was of black 
marble to correspond. A flight of steps led to 
the parterres of flowers beyond the arcade. 

The garden was in most exquisite order, 
having been tended with zealous care for 
years, as the house was one of those which are 
shown to tourists and visitors. 

The gardener was there to guide the little 
party through the garden and shrubbery and 
ornamental plantation. Sir Thomas offered 
his arm to Ettie, and his duties as exhibitor 
devolving for the time being on another, he 
was at hberty to go whichever way he chose. 
He easily led the young girl down a path 
opposite to the one which the party had 
selected. A well-trained hedge of shrubs had 
hidden the others before she noticed that they 
were alone. She trembled with an undefined 
feeling — ^half fear, half pleasure ; but she was 
too timid to object otherwise than by a 
startled look. 

Sir Thomas affected not to observe her 
embarrassment and nervousness. 
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"I am so glad you came to-day/' said he, 
softly, yet with the air and mamier he might 
have used to a child. 

" Yes, we are very much — ^very much 
pleased with the pictures and — and with 
everything." 

"I did not mean the others — I do not care 
for them ; I mean you individually, Miss 
Alvanley." 

A vivid blush was her only answer. 
. "Your mother has promised to stay to 
luncheon," he resumed, looking down at her 
with those magic eyes, which said such 
eloquent things whether he meant them or 
not. "I have not had so happy a day for 
years. I think I never passed a day which 
afforded me such pure and exquisite happiness 
as this." 

He lowered his voice to a soft musical 
undertone as he spoke, affecting a slightly 
hesitating accent, as if he dared not yield to 
the emotions which filled his breast. Ettie 
was so unaccustomed to the ways of the world 
that she scarcely understood them, although 
both words and manner were tolerably sig- 
nificant. No man had ever uttered such 
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pleasant things to her, and she could not 
appropriate or appreciate them at once. Sir 
Thomas saw her wonder and embarrassment, 
which perplexed him. 

^*It is to you I owe this happiness," he 
said, more boldly — still in that soft, tender 
tone. 

A blush again dyed Ettie's face. 

'^I — I fear you are a flatterer," she said, 
with an effort, in a tremulous voice. 

^^ A flatterer! Ah, Miss Alvanley, how can 
you accuse me of addressing flatteries to you ? 
Before such angelic truth and purity flattery 
would sink abashed." 

Ettie, startled by these words, which 
sounded something like nonsense even to her 
inexperienced ears, tried to draw her hand 
from his arm, but he quietly detained it. 

^'You are not offended with me. Miss 
Alvanley?" 

She could not reasonably be so, and was 
obliged to assure him that she was not. 

''But I think they will wonder where we 
are," she said, with a fluttered air. ''Let us 
rejoin them." 

Sir Thomas gazed at her. 
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'' How cruel you are," he answered, sighing. 
" You would debar me the pleasure of being 
with you— of speaking with you. Why do 
you wish to fly me ? Do I alarm you — do you 
dislike me ? " 

It suddenly occurred to Ettie that Sir 
Thomas was making love to her. He released 
her hand ; but she did not turn to leave him — 
she hardly knew what to do. Young girls 
vary in character and natural disposition, per- 
haps, more than any other class of human 
beings. Some are bom flirts, and angle for 
admiration and compliments when they have 
just stepped out of their cradles; others are 
as timid as wfld fawns, and try to fly at the 
first approach of a suitor, even when they are 
advanced in their teens. Ettie was, at this 
period of her Hfe, one of the most timid 
creatures ever bom, and she knew nothing of 
love or courtship — not even from hearsay 
She was as ignorant on the subject as Prince 
Ahmed, for there was no one to tell her any- 
thing about it, and she had never read any 
novels. 

She remained standing, leaning against the 
pedestal of a statue, her face alternately 
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flushing and paling as she looked at Sir 
Thomas, who had plucked a flower, which he 
began pulling to pieces. 

" Do you believe in love at first sight, Miss 
Alvanley? " he abruptly asked, without look- 
at her. 

*' I don't know," said Ettie, her heart beat- 
ing. " Why do you ask me ? '' 

^^ I cannot tell you. An idea crossed my 
mind and I expressed it aloud, almost xmcon- 
sciously. You will, perhaps, be surprised to 
hear that although I am nearly — ^nay, I must 
not tell you how old I am, because — well, you 
wiU hardly believe me when I tell you I have 
never loved." 

This speech was adroitly worded, for he 
knew perfectly well that young girls are ahnost 
invariably flattered by the attentions of a man 
some years their senior. He waited for her to 
say something, but she remained silent. 

*^ Never; and yet — I fancy that if I once 
loved — " 

He sighed, and began turning a ring on his 
finger. 

Ettie 's thoughts were aU in a flutter, like a 
nest of young birds. 
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" I sometimes wish that I could have found 
some one to love me, that I could have settled 
down. I — ^pardon me, Miss Alvanley, you 
must think me very absurd to venture on 
making you my confidant." He suddenly 
interrupted himself, with a sad smile. " Per- 
mit me to lead you back to our friends." 

He offered her his arm, which she took ; 
for she was trembling so much that she was 
glad of the support. They walked for a few 
minutes in silence — ^very slowly, for the day 
was sultry. 

His reflections and his so recently uttered 
words were decidedly at variance. 

" What an intolerable infliction it would be 
to have this girl for a wife," he thought, even 
while assuming the most tender, devoted air. 
*' What a babyish chit she is. She is Httle 
better than an idiot. It will be hard work 
making love to her. But then " 

Ettie's thoughts were fluttering like a cote 
of doves. She scarcely knew whether to be 
pleased or frightened. But she was glad 
when they rejoined the exploring party. She 
drew her hand from Sir Thomas's arm, and 
went to Lucille's side. At this moment Sir 
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Thomas's little terrier ran from the house, 
and bounded towards him, yelping and snort- 
ing and jumping about for joy, 

*' Go in, sir, directly," said his master, with 
some harshness. " How dare you come out, 
you monkey? " 

The dog drew back, looking at his master 
with a piteous, imploring gaze, evidently wish- 
ing to be allowed to remain. 

" He thinks," added Sir Thomas, apologeti- 
cally, " that he may do anything because he 
is a favourite with me. He generally domi- 
neers over me, until I am obhged in self-defence 
to take it in turn to play the tyrant." 

Which was absolutely true. 

" What a pretty darling ! " cried Ettie, 
taking him up in her arms. " Pray don't 
send him away. Oh, you dear little pet." 

She suddenly caught the eyes of Jack fixed 
on her with such an immistakable expression 
of anger that she stopped, and returned his 
fiery glance with one of amazement. He 
turned away, and she hesitated for a moment, 
wondering what she had done to bring forth 
such a look. She glanced at the others, but 
none appeared to think anything of her be* 
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haviour. Sir Thomas seemed pleased, and 
was talking with her father. 

^^ Have I done anything wrong ? " she said 
to Lucille, in a few minutes afterwards, still 
carrying the dog in her arms. 

'* Wrong?" repeated Lucille, surprised — 
"when?'* 

" Just now-*-I mean when I took up this 
Uttle dog." 

" No. Why do you ask ? " 

" Because — ^because," she repUed, hurriedly, 
" Jack looked angry ; he frowned, and stared 
at me so. He used always to scold me when- 
ever I did what he called ^heathenish' things ; 
and he always knows if anything is right or 
not." 

"Be re-assured," said Lucille, smiling. 
*' You only imagined that your cousin looked 
displeased. Why should he be angry with 
you ? It is too absurd to argue about." 
' Ettie said nothing, though the impression 
was not removed that Jack had looked re- 
markably cross when she had taken up Sir 
Thomas's Httle dog. She stole a glance at 
him ; but his face was now averted, and she 
could not tell what it might now express. 
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It happened that Lucille was next Sir 
Thomas as they turned into the extensive 
greenhouse. He addressed a few words to 
her, to which she responded with courtesy. 

She was very different to the timid, childish 
Ettie in her manners and conversation; and 
Sir Thomas was so much attracted by the 
readiness with which she replied to his obser- 
vations, and the fund of general knowledge 
which she undoubtedly possessed, that he 
found himseK interested in the beautiful 
French girl to a degree that might have sur- 
prised him had he paused to think. 

When they had finished their explorations, 
and had passed into the dining-room, where a 
well-arranged luncheon had been spread, Sir 
Thomas wished to address himself to Miss 
Charteris, but his duties as host deprived him 
of this pleasure. 

*' What a bore these people are ! *' he 
thought, while smiling and talking with urbane 
vivacity to his guests. " Old Squaretoes, with 
his horses and stable twaddle, is simply a 
nuisance ; his wife it is impossible to amuse or 
be amused by, for it is impossible to find any 
subject in which to interest her. The girl, my 
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fature spouse, is a ninny ; the two boys aore 
fools. The only one worth speaking to is this 
French girl. How handsome she is 1 What 
splendid hair and eyes she has ; and she looks 
like a queen when she turns her head! I 
should Uke to see her in a rage. I fancy she 
would be a royal tigress. What a pity 'tis 
that she hadn't a grandmother with money in 
the Funds. The idea of a girl like that being 
a teacher, while baby plays the lady ! " 

!5e always had perfect command over his 
thoughts, words, and features, so that no one 
suspected that he thought of one subject and 
talked of another with ease. Lucille was 
unconscious of the sudden admiration with 
which she had inspired the master of Stock- 
leigh Court. Had she known it, she would 
have recoiled with distaste, for she had never 
seen any one whom she liked less. 

Ettie had recovered from her fright, and 
although she blushed sKghtly whenever Sir 
Thomas glanced towards her, yet her eye* 
involuntarily turned towards his handsome 
face several times while the party remarued 
seated at table. 

Ettie was right in supposing that Jack had 
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regarded her with marked anger. He could 
not help admitting to himself that he was very 
fond of his cousin, and that he considered it 
to be a " confounded piece of impudence " on 
the part of Sir Thomas to pay her open atten- 
tion — as he had done ; and that it was too 
bad of Ettie to give him the encouragement 
she had thrown out, not only by petting *^that 
beast of a dog," but by her general behaviour. 
He assured himself that the interest he took 
in his cousin was ** purely of a brotherly 
nature ; " because, he argued, she was quite a 
child, and he was much older than she was — 
nine years her senior, — and he did not think 
that it was at all to be desired that she should 
regard Sir Thomas as more than an ordinary 
acquaintance, or that she should fall into 
habits of flirtation ; and he made up his mind 
he would talk to her about it. Curiously 
enough, he did not discover that he was over 
head and ears in love with Ettie, and was 
jealous of her being appropriated by anybody 
else. 

Charlie was a little more at his ease than 
Jack, and talked to his host on every imagi- 
nable subject with perfect freedom. As for 
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Mr. Alvanley and his wife, they agreed in one 
opinion — " A doosid good thing it would be 
for the girl," thought the squire, "if this 
handsome chap took a fancy to her. It would 
be a first-rate match, and the lassie is a good 
girl enough ; but she is too stupid to make it 
likely that many people would care about her, 
while the bit of money she has got wouldn't 
be sufficient to buy her a husband, young, 
good-looking, and rich, even if you add on her 
* expectations ' from her mother and me ; and 
we may live for a long time." 

This day was the turning-point in the desti- 
nies of the persons assembled within the oak- 
panelled dining-room of that old ancestral 
home. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 



babbaba's uncle. 



The woman with whom Madame de Eoche- 
quillon had taken up her abode had been a 
widow for some years. She had had five 
children, three daughters and, two sons. Her 
elder boy, during his father's lifetime, had 
willingly agreed to become a farmer; the 
younger, to his mother's great grief, had 
chosen to go to sea. A year after his father's 
death, the elder boy, then just nineteen, 
caught rheumatic fever and died. 

Mrs. Wynstyn was a brisk, business-like, 
'comely woman, of perhaps fifty, who, if she 
talked a good deal and scarcely ever thought 
at aU, was none the less an excellent manager. 

"I know that two and two make four, and 
that is about enough for me," she would 
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laughingly remark, in the most candid 
manner: "and I can take care of myself 
.nd my gils. I know the difference between 
early in the morning and late in the after- 
noon; and the man that buys me for a fool 
would make a jolly bad bargain, I can tell 
you." Which was absolutely true. 

Indeed, during the lifetime of her good 
man, the neighbours had often hinted very 
plainly to each other — ^for none durst utter 
such a notion in the presence of Mrs. W. 
— that the grey mare was the better horse at 
Pytchley Farm. Her husband was the only 
one who was not aware of the fact patent to 
everybody. He had regarded the "missus'* 
as a paragon and a pattern to all other women, 
and had left affairs pretty much to her guid- 
ance. 'It was as well that he had done so, for 
at his death she was able to hold the helm of 
the little family vessel, instead of failing into 
the hands of those who might have robbed her 
and her children, or going to rack and ruin 
through helpless ignorance. 

The two elder girls were fine buxom lasses, 
with loud, cheery voices,, and thoroughly 
English forms and complexions. The youngest, 
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Barbara, was entirely unlike her sisters. Her 
figure wa« pretty/ inclined to plnmpne^. 
Her face was fair, quite colourless, with a 
dainty red, pouting mouth, brilliant white 
teeth, good-tempered dark eyes, the nicest, 
most provoking little nose in the world, and a 
pretty low forehead, crowned with lustrous 
dark hair — altogether more like the popular 
conception of a charming Httle Spaniard than 
of an Enghsh country girl. 

The widow and her daughters were very 
well pleased with the marquise, who by 
degrees became interested in them ; and being 
always affable, madame did not pretend to 
play the grand lady, but, without losing any 
of her dignity, was perfectly at her ease with 
these good people. She certainly favoured 
Barbara more particularly, but everybody did 
the same. 

One afternoon, shortly after the arrival of 
the marquise, Barbara was returning from the 
village grocer's with a large basket slung on 
her arm, singing to herself as she walked along 
the lanes which led to the farmhouse, mimick- 
ing the various birds as they sang overhead, 
or chirping odd lines of old ballads. She had 
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reached the gate of the yard, when she heard 
the pattering of a horse's feet behind her, 
and turning, saw a gentlemanly-looking man 
slowly riding after her. He was, perhaps, 
fifty years of age, with a tall, strongly built 
figure, and a face which, though stern, was 
prepossessing. The eyes, grey in colour, had 
a kindly expression; the mouth, though 
shghtly drawn down at the corners, seemed as 
if it could relax into a smile. A man about 
whose appearance twenty different people 
would give twenty different opinions. 

"Pray," said this gentleman, addressing 
the youDg woman with much courtesy, as he 
raised his hat, *' can you tell me if I am near 
Pytchley Farm ? " 

"Pytchley Farm, sir?" repeated Barbara, 
with some surprise. "Did you say you 
wanted Pytchley Farm ? " 

"I did," answered the stranger, with a 
smile. 

"Why, this is Pytchley Farm," said Bar- 
bara, thinking that this gentleman must be 
coming as a visitor to their lodger. "If you 
can come in with me — and that will save you 
trouble — I'll send out a boy to take care of 
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your horse, I suppose you want to come in ? 
I suppose you want to see the French lady ? " 

" I have not come to see any lady — unless 
you call Mrs. Wynstyn such, and I opine she, 
as a farmer's wife, does not claim the title. 
I have come to see Mark Wynstyn, who, 
I suppose — I hope " — ^his voice suddenly 
changed — "who, I hope, still lives here. I 
forgot to ask." 

" Sir," said Barbara, " my father is dead." 

She uttered these words with the utmost 
calmness ; but the effect which they had on 
the stranger was electrical. 

" Dead ! " he echoed — " dead ! I never 
thought of that." 

His head sank on his breast, and he did 
not speak for several minutes. Barbara, 
meanwhile, regarded him with curiosity." 

"And are you his daughter?" he said, at 
length, looking at Barbara. 

"Yes, sir; his youngest daughter." 

"Are there — Have you any brothers or 
sisters ? " 

" Two sisters, sir, and a brother. Will you 
come in ? Should you like to see mother ? " 

" Thank you, yes. What is your name ? " 
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Barbara was surprised at all these questions, 
but she was a good-tempered girl, and had 
nothing to conceal, nor had she ever been 
taught diplomacy or hiding information from 
strangers. She therefore gave him her name. 

The gentleman dismounted from his horse, 
which he fastened up, and walked by Barbara's 
side, until they reached the inner gate. 

"I dare say you axe surprised at the in- 
quiries which I have made, and at my manner, 
which must seem odd to you. I am your 
uncle, Barbara." 

" My uncle ! " cried Barbara, with astonish- 
ment. " I have heard my father speak of you. 
Are you really my father's brother — ^the one 
who used to be in ' ' 

" In Barbadoes ? I am." 

" Lord ! The idea of your being my uncle ! " 
said pretty, vulgar Barbara. "Oh, mother 
will be so delighted to see you. Come in — 
come in ! " 

She ran before him up to the door, crying 
as she entered — 

" Mother, mother, here's father's brother — 
Uncle Geoffrey — come. Where are you, 
mother ? " 

VOL. I. II 
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The stranger quietly followed the young 
girl into the parlour, which they found un- 
tenanted. 

" So," Barbara said, delightedly, as she 
pulled forward an easy chair for him, "you. 
are our uncle? Well, uncle, I am heartily 
glad to see you ; and so will mother be, I'm 
sure. Wait a minute — I shan't be long. I 
think mother's in the garden." 

She flitted out, and disappeared. As she 
left by the one door, Madame de Eocheqtiillon 
entered through another, with a book in her 
hand. The visitor rose. 

" Have I the pleasure of speaking to — to 
Mrs. Wynstyn ? " he asked, dubiously. 

*' No, monsieur," said the marquise, courte- 
ously. 

The usual embarrassment experienced by 
persons who meet unexpectedly and are 
utterly unacquainted fell upon them when 
she said this. But the marquise, with deli- 
cate, high-bred tact, broke the awkward 
silence; and presently they were chatting 
with pleasant freedom, and the stranger was 
surprised to find himself talking with perfect 
fluency when his niece returned with her 
mother. 
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Mrs. Wynstyn came in hurriedly, carrying 
a large dish filled with ripe pnrple plums, 
which she placed on the table with housewifely 
care, before she responded to the salutation of 
her visitor. 

" So," she exclaimed, extending both her 
hands with frank hospitality, " you are the 
brother of whom my poor dear husband used 
to speak so much ? Well, I'm heartily glad to 
see you — heartily glad," she added, emphatic- 
ally- . 

Madame de Eochequillon was about to 

withdraw, but Mrs. Wynstyn intercepted 
her. 

" There is no occasion to go, ma'am," she 
said. " Don't go, I beg of you." 

So the marquise resumed her seat at the 
end of the room. 

The stranger appeared touched by the 
warmth of this reception, and returned the 
clasp of his sister-in-law's hand. . The en- 
trance of the two elder girls completed the 
little family party. 

" Come, I hope you are going to make 
yourself comfortable," said the worthy dame. 
*' You have come too late for dinner ; but we 
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can give you a good tea. Girls, we must have 
a cake. Lottie, you'll see to that. Come, 
tell me what you have heen ahout all these 
years, and what you are going to do." 

Her brother-in-law was pleased by her rough 
and ready manner, and with all that he saw 
about him — the girls, the neatness and pros- 
perity of the house, even the grand old French 
lady, who presently managed to retreat. He 
told Mrs. Wynstyn, while the girls bustled 
about, the outline of his history. She knew 
that, when a youth, he had quitted England 
to take a situation at Barbadoes, and that he 
had gradually worked his way up to a head 
clerkship, and thence to a partnership, and 
eventually to be the head of the business firm. 
His brother had not seen, and had but rarely 
heard from him, for years. Beyond the brief 
sketch of a dry business life, he had little to 
tell. He had made a fortune ; but disasters, 
he said, had overtaken him. 

" And," cried Mrs. Wynstyn, " you lost it 
again ? " 

He did not answer the question, beyond 
sighing deeply; and then resumed. Having 
grown tired of his life at Barbadoes, he had 
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resolved to come back, hoping to see his 
brother once more, and to become acquainted 
with the wife and children of whom Mark had 
spoken in his occasional letters. As he had 
not received a letter for five or six years from 
England, he had, of course, been ignorant of 
his brother's death. 

" You have never been married, then ? " 
asked Mrs, Wynstyn, with natural womanly 
curiosity. 

"Yes," replied he, slowly, *^I have been 
married." 

" Your wife, then, is dead ? " 

" Yes. I must beg of you not to speak of 
her," he added, hastily, as she was about to 
put other questions. 

" Well, if the subject isn't a pleasant one, 
I'm not the one to press it," cried Mrs. Wyn- 
styn. " I wouldn't hurt anybody's feelings for 
the world. So, brother, you've come back 
poor as you went out ? I'm sorry for that ; 
but, come, you are young yet. It isn't as if 
you were a broken-down old man, not fit to 
fight the world. Why, you might make a 
fortune again before you die. TeU me what 
you are going to do ? " 
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"I hardly know. I have not resolved on 
what I shall do," said her brother-in-law. 

'^Well, brother" — she continued to give 
him this title to show her friendly feeling, — "if 
you like to stay with us tiU you've settled 
things to your own satisfaction, I'm sure 
you're heartily welcome.'' 

" Thanks — a thousand thanks." 

" Say nothing about it. You can stay here 
as long as you like — always, if you choose. 
There's enough for all. We're not so poor 
that one more in the house wiU hurt us, and 
we want some one to play master." 

" It would be only play, I fancy, mistress, 
where you are," said he, laughing. 

" Well, I don't say anything about that," 
she repKed, laughing also. " But is it a 
bargain ? " 

He did not reply, but, going a little closer, 
kissed her, to her evident surprise and embar- 
rassment. 

" Nonsense, don't be fooKsh," she said, 
evidently not desirous of receiving any demon-, 
stration of gratitude. " I have no brother of 
my own — I was an only child, you know ; and 
you are the only brother my dear husband. 
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had. So why shouldn't I do what I can to help 
you — ^what Mark, dear soul, would have done 
had he lived to see you ? " 

They were a very pleasant little party at 
tea. Madame de Eochequillon, altogether 
against her own inclination, for she was loath 
to intrude on a family meeting, was induced 
to form one of the Httle group. It was tacitly 
understood that Uncle Geoffrey was to remain 
for an indefinite time at the farm, until he 
had made such arrangements as might suit 
him. There was a certain reticence about his 
manner which struck Mrs. Wynstyn ; but she 
was not of^ a suspicious nature, so it did not 
disturb her. 

After tea — as it was a fine bright evening, 
and the sunshine flooded the fields, meadows, 
and country roads with slanting red light — ^the 
three girls agreed to propose taking their 
uncle for a walk over the farm. 

They found him a most cheerful and agree- 
able companion, lively and williug to talk, the 
gravity which had clouded his manner during 
the day wearing off, and being replaced by an 
almost boyish gaiety. They took him into the 
fields, and to all their own favourite haunts, 
and then returned. 
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As they were walking back, the girls some- 
how happened to fall into a ohUdish specula- 
tion on a topic sometimes indulged in by 
young people — of what they should each like 
to have if they were rich. Without being 
aware of it, they were led to the subject by 
their uncle. 

^'A silk gown for me," said Sissy. **A 
bright green — like that Miss Poynter had, 
you know, Lottie — with black stripes." 

" For my part, I should like " 

Barbara stopped to meditate, for the dear 
little soul never had her personal wishes at 
hand. 

" I'd like to have a new scarlet petticoat, 
and a pair of Sunday boots, with scarlet laces," 
cried Lottie, the eldest. 

Barbara's face suddenly became suffused by 
a deep flush, for the idea struck her that in 
hearing them thus talk their uncle might 
imagine that they were hinting at a desire 
that he should be the good wizard to gratify 
their wishes. 

She glanced at him. Their eyes met: he 
divined her thoughts, and laughed — a soft, 
low, musical laugh. 
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The other girls did not notice Barbara's 
silence ; but continued the subject of discus- 
sion until something occurred to change the 
current of their ideas. 

Immediately on their return to the farm- 
house, Mr. Wynstyn, by his sister-in-law's 
permission, sent a messenger with a cart to 
the inn, with orders that his luggage should 
be given up. The man came back in an hour, 
with two or three boxes and a portmanteau. 
These were carried to the room which Mrs. 
Wynstyn had appropriated to the use of her 
brother — one of the best bed-rooms, with 
pretty diaphane window-blinds, and a wide 
view over a range of meadow and valley, 
a httle church spire showing through the 
mist of the distance, " like the hope of heaven 
through the sorrows of earth," as Mr. Wyn- 
styn said to his sister-in-law; who looked 
vacant, though she smiled, and said, "Yes, 
she hoped he would find the room comfort- 
able." 

The following day he departed for London, 
merely mentioning that he should return in 
the evening of the next day but one. When 
he came back, he drove from the station in a 
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hired conveyance, bringing with him simply 
the large portmanteau which he had taken 
with him. From this, on his amvaJ, he 
extracted two large parcels, which he left on 
the centre table in the best parlour, much to 
the secret dissatisfaction of Mrs. Wynstyn, 
who liked to keep that apartment stiff and 
ceremonious for "company,'* although she 
never saw anybody except at Christmas, or on 
one or two red-letter days in the year. 

After dinner. Uncle Geoffrey announced his 
intention of unpacking his luggage. 

" May I ask your help, girls ? " he said to 
his nieces. . 

They responded by leaving their seats, and 
offering to accompany him to his room. 

"If you want me, you have only to call 
out, you know, brother, and I shall hear you," 
said Mrs. Wynstyn. 

The boxes were soon disburthened, and the 
various articles stowed away in the drawers 
and wardrobe. The girls, with the natural 
inquisitiveness of their age, examined every 
separate thing, and could scarcely refrain 
from expressing surprise at the fineness of the 
linen, and the quantity of choice wearing 
apparel possessed by their uncle. 
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"Now," said he, smiling, when the boxes 
had been disposed of, "I should like to 
overhaul the packages I have left in the 
parlour. Will you help me with those, too ? " 

" Oh, yes, uncle." 

In a minute they were in the best parlour. 
Their ready hands were on the cord of the 
largest parcel, when GeoflErey Wynstyn turned 
to Barbara. 

*'You remember what you girls were 
talking about the other evening when we were 
walking?" 

" No, uncle ; what ? '' 

"Wishing- " 

" Oh, uncle — ^yes I Oh, that was only non- 
sense — sheer rubbish. We didn't want you to 
remember it ; did we, Lottie ? " 

She reddened. 

" Come, lasses, you were talking about what 
you would have if you were rich enough. 
What will you give me if I play the magician, 
and get those pretty things for you ? " 

The girls looked at him wonderingly. Bar- 
bara alone had an idea of what was coming. 

" You don't understand ! Hey, presto I " 
. . He cut the cords, and unfolded the brown 
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paper wrappings. A roll of rich green silk, 
striped with black, another roll of scarlet 
cloth, and half a dozen pairs of strong, yet 
neatly made kid boots, with scarlet laces, 
and a long roll of exquisitely fine handker- 
chiefs, were revealed to view. 

Instead of breaking into joyous exclama- 
tions, the two elder sisters shrank back, and 
seemed perfectly bewildered and ashamed, 
even distressed. 

'* Oh, uncle, I wish you had not," said 
Lottie, in a low tone. "Mother wiU be so 
angry. It looks like begging from you," she 
added, in her rough honest way. " I'm sure 
we never meant to " 

"I know you didn't, pussy. Do not be 
frightened. It is quite right. I shall not 
unfasten the other parcel — ^it is for your 
mother. Now, will you help me empty my 
portmanteau ? " 

" But, uncle " remonstrated Lottie. 

*^ Uncle, you reaUy. should not " tearfully 

cried Sissy. 

"Why, now, here have I been flattering 
myseK with the notion that you would have 
been all so pleased ; and yet you have not a 
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word of anything but reproach for your poor 
wizard." 

"I am sure, uncle, we ought to be very 
much obhged to you; but it is very wrong, 
especially when you cannot afford it," said 
Lottie. 

"Pooh! I can afford more than that," said 
he, laughing. " See if I cannot indulge my- 
seK in better things than silk and cloth." 

He unlocked his portmanteau, and drew 
forth a watch and chain, which he put round 
Lottie's neck; then another, and then a 
third, which he placed in the hands of Sissy 
and Barbara. Then he produced most richly 
designed brooches and ear-rings, and a finger- 
ring for each — a special diamond ring for 
Barbara, for whom, too, he had bought the 
handkerchiefs. The jewellery, as it lay 
scattered on the table-^for the girls were half 
afraid to touch the brilliant baubles — sparkled 
and scintillated with beauty. 

When he had emptied the portmanteau, 
and was replacing the trinkets in their httle 
satin-lined cases, Mrs. Wynstyn happened to 
glance in at the half-opened door. 

" I was just about to call you, my dear 
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sister," said GeoflErey Wynstyn. ^^You look 
as if you had come upon a party of burglars." 

To depict Mrs. Wynstyn's astonishment 
would be difficult. Strong emotion may be 
imagined but not described. 

" Well, I never did," she finally and lucidly 
cried. **Then, pray, why did you say you 
were poor?" 

** I did not say so, indeed. You arrived at 
a conclusion that I had lost my fortune, and I 
did not contradict you, that is all. I let you 

remain in your mistake " He was going to 

add, **for the purpose of trying your sincerity," 
but checked himself. 

** Well, this is the most astonishing thing," 
said Mrs. Wynstyn, who had sunk into a 
chair. " Barbara, I wish I had my smelling- 
bottle, for I don't know how I feel. Well, 
dear, dear, dear I you sly man. Why, you 
must be as rich as an Indian chief. Now, did 
anybody ever see such a man ? Now, only to 
think of such a thing I I do believe I ought 
to be very angry." 

This was how the Wynstyn family found 
out that they had a rich relation. 
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CHAPTEE IX, 

jack's offeb of mabbiage. 

Lucille became every day more attached to 
her young pupil, little Ettie. As the strange, 
wild, affectionate character of the untrained 
girl developed, she loved her the more dearly. 
It was almost impossible to tame this ante- 
lope, however, to anything like a proper state 
of conventional decorum. It was not that 
she was unwilling to learn : perhaps it ought 
to be said that her great fault was being in 
too much haste to master what was set before 
her. She found the restraint to which she 
was obliged more or less to conform most 
wearisome. Hitherto she had done pretty 
much as she pleased, and acted in most 
respects with perfect impunity. Neglected 
she had been, undoubtedly ; but she had 
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enjoyed a good deal of unchecked liberty, and, 
above all, she had not found herself tied to 
tasks. In the matter of lessons, she was 
perverse. Sometimes she would toil until her 
head ached. This would naturally be suc- 
ceeded by a period of utter inaction. 

Soon after their visit to Stookleigh Court, 
Lucille was surprised to j&nd that Ettie was 
seized with a violent j&t of industry, and an 
eagerness for learning which she had not dis- 
played before that time. 

One morning she was discovered by Lucille 
sitting alone at the end of the conservatory, 
a book in her lap, and her face bathed in 
tears. 

" What is the matter ? " anxiously inquired 
Lucille. 

** Nothing — ^that is, it is no use," answered 
Ettie, in a stifled tone. 

"How? — ^what? A new fit of despair? 
Foolish child ! " 

" I cannot do it — I cannot learn it — this 
historical exercise. It is no use at all trying,'* 
cried Ettie. 

With these words, she flung the book, in a 
passion, along the conservatory* 
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Lucille did not utter a sentence : but there 
was something in her eyes which subdued 
Ettie instantly. The young girl ran and 
picked up the book, and then, breaking into 
an uncontrollable j&t of crying, threw herself 
on her knees, and buried her face in the folds 
of Lucille's dress. The French girl did not 
say anything, merely laying her hand sooth- 
ingly on the bright, disordered tresses of the 
delinquent. 

*' Forgive — forgive me, mademoiselle ! " 
sobbed Ettie, at last, still concealing her tear- 
ful face. *' I am so naughty. I am like a 
wicked child ; and, indeed, I want to be good, 
but I cannot. I cannot do anything I want 
to do ; and then I get so tired and so angry." 

Lucille raised her, and kissed her hot face. 

"And now I want to learn more than ever. 
I want to be like other people. Oh, I wish I 
could be like you ! You are so beautiful, so 
clever, so — I can hardly say what you are. 
And I — I know nothing. I am silly, I am 
ignorant ; but it isn't my fault. If my own 
naamma had not died, she would have taught 
me," Ettie said, with some bitterness. 

" Hush, darhng; you must not speak so." 

VOL. I, N 
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Ettie was silent. It was extraordinary to 
see the influence Lucille had gained over her. 

"You wiU always love me, won't you?" 
said she, presently, with that strange, pleading 
look in her eyes which was irresistible. 

"Always, darUng." 

"And I — I shall never cease to love you, 
my dearest, dearest darling; and nothing shall 
ever come between us. I feel so different now 
that you have come, although you have not 
been here long. Do you think," she said, the 
current of her ideas abruptly changing — " do 
you think I am wild and wayward ?" 

Lucille laughed at the sudden question. 

" Tell me, really," persisted Ettie. 

"Why do you want to know? Has your 
cousin been tormenting you ? " 

"No. It was my — ^my mamma, who said 
yesterday that I was growing more wild and 
wayward than ever. Am I wild and way- 
ward ? You will not tell me ; but I can see 
by your face that you think it true. Do you 
think " 

She hesitated for several minutes. 

" Go on. You will not be afraid to confide 
in me ? " 
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''That I am different from other girls?" 
she continued, timidly. " Papa said, on Sun- 
day, that there was an indescribable peculiarity 
about me, and that he wished I could be like 
other girls. He said it to mamma, and she 
laughed." 

"WeU?" 

'' Do you think anybody wiU ever love me if 
I am not like other girls ? " 

'' Silly little goose, what ridiculous idea are 
you running away with ? Why, you know 
very well that we all love you — ^that we could 
not love you more. Even your cousin is fond 
of you, although he is always saying disagree- 
able things to vex you." 

" That isn't the kind of love I mean." 

A deep blush overspread her face as she 
uttered the words. Lucille pinched her ear. 

" But what more would you have ? " asked 
Lucille, a little mischievously. " We all love 
you — Jack, particularly, is very fond of you." 

'' Yes," answered Ettie, with indifference, 
her manner again changing. "If I say this 
horrid lesson, may I go out to ride ? I can 
learn it here, and then I will say it to 
you." 
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Lucille agreed ; and being equally unwilling 
either to quit or to interrupt her young pupil, 
went round, examining the shrubs and flowers, 
and picking off dead leaves. 

There was a strange contrast between the 
two girls. With one there was a quiet dignity, 
a supreme grace, a calm consciousness of self- 
dependence, a queen-like hauteur^ toned down 
by womanly sweetness. The other was un- 
formed, pretty to a certain extent, but childish, 
abrupt in her manners and gestures, her 
natural grace marred by queer turns and jerks, 
and unchecked bad habits. 

Nearly an hour elapsed, and then Ettie 
raised her head. 

^' I think I know my lesson now," she said, 
wearily. 

She repeated it correctly enough, and then 
ran off to dress for her ride. Lucille went 
to her own room. She would gladly have 
accepted the invitation, offered almost every 
day, until lately, by Ettie, to ride, but she 
had never even mounted on horseback, and 
was afraid to attempt more than a canter on 
the back of the old pony, round his paddock. 
Ettie persuaded herseK that in time she 
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should make Lucille as daring and accom- 
plished an equestrian as she was herself. 

Ettie had been fond of riding from her 
childhood, and was looking forward to the 
days when she might go hunting. But at 
present she looked forward to her daily ride 
with feelings such as none but a young girl in 
love for the first time could appreciate. In 
love ! yes, she was in love, though she did 
not as yet know anything about it. She 
encountered Sir Thomas Jervoise almost 
every afternoon when she rode, although she 
rarely alluded to the meeting when she re- 
turned home. There is some curious instinct 
which induces even the most artless and 
unsophisticated girls to preserve secrecy in 
affairs of the heart. 

It was pretty to see her turn lightly from 
side to side, trying attitudes, as young girls 
do, before the mirror set in the door of her 
wardrobe, and wondering if she had the 
slightest claim to beauty; and teasing her 
maid to try experiments in the arrangement 
of her hair. An observer, who did not know 
her, would have concluded that she was made 
up of self-conceit ; whereas there never existed 
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a girl who held her own personal appearance 
in more utter contempt. She had always been 
neat and dainty in her person, but she had not 
cared much about the minor details of her 
toilette. But now she coaxed her maid to 
comply with her wishes as to new arrange- 
ments, and taxed the woman's patience 
severely by what seemed like whims and 
fancies. 

''If it wasn't that she is such a darKng 
little pet, with such a winning way about her," 
Mrs. Jannaway declared, " I'd be as cross as 
two sticks. Just fancy the child I've nursed 
to go on like that ! Did anybody ever ? To 
be sure, 'tis real pleasure to plait and brush 
such silky, sheeny locks as hers ; and I'd do 
'em fifty ways if 'twould please the child." 

To-day Ettie looked particularly bright and 
happy. She was changeM as an April mom- 
ing. As she stood for a moment at the top of 
the broad flight of steps leading down to the 
hall, fastening one of her gloves, her riding- 
habit showing her pretty youthful form to the 
utmost advantage, the small hat shading her 
face and softening its sKght defects, it is not 
to be wondered at that Jack, who happened to 
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be at the foot of the flight, should think that 
he would give all he possessed in the world — 
it was not much, indeed — ^to be able to call 
her his own. 

^' By Jove ! Ettie, you really look handsome 
this morning," he exclaimed, with undisguised 
admiration. *' I am glad I have caught you 
by yourself, for I want to tell you something." 

She came down smiHng. She noticed an 
odd expression on his face, which perplexed 
iier, but she was grateful for his compLunent — 
iiow grateful he could not dream. 

"Will you come into the conservatory for 
i minute? I shall not keep you more than 
ive minutes," he said, as she raised her shoul- 
ier with a sKght gesture of impatience. 

She followed him, and when they were with- 
n that leafy sanctum, he said, abruptly — 

"Ettie, I have received a letter from Lon- 
don, and am obliged to go." 

" To go ? " she repeated. 

" Yes. I ought to have taken my departure 
a fortnight ago*. But it is your fault." 

" My fault ? " echoed his cousin. 

" Entirely. I must go early to-morrow 
morning. . Charley goes with me." 
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''I am sorry you are going," said Ettie, 
innocently. 

" Are you — ^really and truly ? " 

" Oh, I am, indeed. What a pity ! But 
are you coming back again ? '' 

"It is quite uncertain. In fact, I shall be 
obliged to leave England at once, so that ] 
shall not be able to spare more than a day o: 
two for a run down here. I am going wit! 
the Enghsh Embassy to Eussia." 

" You are going to Kussia ! " Her onlj 
idea of Eussia was that it was a place where 
people were liable to be frozen to death, ever 
under the most favourable circumstances anc 
surroundings. "Why, I thought you were 
joking the other day when you were talking 
about it ! Oh, I am so sorry ! " 

She looked full at him, but with a distressed 
■expression. He took both her hands in his. 
without replying, for a moment. 

"I thought you would be sorry. I think 
you love me? " 

" Oh yes. Jack." 

He looked intently into her eyes, thereby 
disconcerting her; and began haK a dozen 
sentences, without bringing one to a success- 
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fill termination. At last he said, in a perfectly- 
abrupt manner — 

" Will you be my wife, Ettie ? " 

Although Jack naturally felt a Kttle em- 
barrassment in asking the question, he was 
almost assured of a gratifying answer. He 
was greatly surprised, then, in addition to . 
being piqued, when Ettie drew back suddenly, 
with an expression of astonishment and anger. 

"I hate your silly jests, Cousin Jack," she 
exclaimed, pettishly. 

* ' Jests ! By Jove ; I never had less inten- 
tion of jesting in my life ! Oh, Ettie, I was 
persuaded that you did care for me " 

^^ So I do," she interrupted. ^' I am very 
fond of you when you don't tease me." 

He looked at her for a minute; then 
averted his eyes with a bitter laugh. 

' ' If I had asked you six weeks ago what I 
asked you just now, you would have said ^ Yes.' 
But I did not know I cared so much for you 
then. Now the sun seems to have turned 
black. I can never care for anything again. 
I know very well the cause of the change in 
your feelings towards me — for changed they 
are, and you need not take the trouble to deny 
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it. I owe a debt of gratitude to that con- 
founded fellow — that Jervoise . " 

''What do you mean?" cried Ettie, her 
face burning. 

''I shall not mince the matter. You are 
over head and ears in love with that fellow, 
and you don't care a straw for me — ^for me, 
who would '' 

'' How dare you speak to me in that way ? " 
cried Ettie, now deathly pale. 

"You cannot deny it," said Jack, overstep-* 
ping all limits in his jealous anger. *^And 
he, if he were not a contemptible sneak, 
would come here openly, and declare himself 
honestly, instead of waylaying you — as I j&nd 
he does — ^nearly every day when you go out 
to ride. "Why he does that, I cannot imagine, 
for he need not fear a refusal. He is rather a 
better match at present than I am likely to be 
for years ; but my private opinion is that his 
affairs will not bear a strict investigation, and 
that he is up to his ears in debt, which, 
perhaps, your fortune would clear off ; so he 
wants to entangle you, without coming to a 
direct statement at an inconvenient time* 
There is no other solution of the enigma." 
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Ettie allowed him to mn on, because haK 
a dozen conflicting emotions silenced her. 
When he paused, however, she gathered up 
the skirt of her riding-habit, and advanced 
towards the door leading into the hall. 

*^ Very well," cried Jack, bitterly. " Go — 
go if you like." 

Of course she stopped instantly. But she 
stood far away from him, though he had not 
attempted to follow her. 

" I shall not stay here to be maligned and 
insulted by you," she answered, stamping her 
foot. 

^'Maligned ! Insulted ! Can you deny one 
word of what I have said ? " 

^* How dare you say he — that Sir Thomas 
Jervoise waylays me ? If we meet occa- 
sionally, it is simply by accident." 

" Occasionally ! I suppose you call six days 
out of seven occasionally? " 

''Who told you that — that — how do you 
know that I ever meet him at all ? " 

'' Peter, your groom ; who also told me that 
Sir Thomas bribes him not to mention any- 
thing to anybody as far as he is concerned." 

Ettie's eyes flashed fire. 
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**I had no idea, Jack Alvanley, that you 
were so mean — that you would descend to 
play the spy. I hate and detest you, cousin. 
Every word you say is false." 

" Will you assure me that you do not like 
Sir Thomas Jervoise a thousand times hetter 
than you like me ? If Sir Thomas asked you 
to marry him, would you answer him as you 
have answered me ? " 

Ettie clasped her hands together against 
her hreast, and a flood of red came over her 
face. This hrusque way of speaking threw 
such a strong light on the nature of the regard 
she had for the handsome young haronet, that 
she could no longer refuse to see. 

^* It is enough," said Jack, hitterly, finding 
that she would not or could not reply. " I 
have heen an idiot. Write me down an ass. 
I think it wouldn't have heen half so had, 
though, if I had been cut out by anybody else 
— even by Charley. I cannot even endure 
the idea of leaving you here in the hands of 
such a fellow. The first moment I saw him I 
was seized with a misgiving against him, 
which has grown stronger every day since." 

** You have no right to talk in that manner," 
interrupted Ettie. 
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" I don't think there was ever a more miser- 
able wretch in existence than I am at this 
present moment," cried Jack, in a fit of 
despair. ^* Oh, Ettie, if you knew how much 
I love you, and have always loved you, though 
I did not know it myself until it was suddenly 
revealed to me by the rage I felt at seeing that 
fellow going on as he has done ! If you were 
my worst enemy, you could not have taken a 
better way to render my life miserable." 

Ettie looked at him with much of the air 
with which children regard the distress of 
their seniors — ^with a strange, wondering, in- 
comprehensive look. She did not know what 
to say ; and a violent feehng of anger against 
him strangled the sentiment of pity which 
rose for an instant in her heart. 

*^ If ever I get the opportunity of thrashing 
that fellow, let him look out, that's aU. Ettie, 
I am going away to-morrow, perhaps I may 
never return." 

" I don't care," said Ettie, perversely. 

^^ Come, don't say that. How cruel you 
are, Ettie. Don't let us quarrel. Come, give 
me a kiss ; and though I can't forgive you for 
shipwrecking all my hopes, yet " 
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He advanced a step nearer to her, 

''I shall not let you kiss me ! " exclaimed 
Ettie. 

** By Jove, thongli, I'll kiss you, whether 
you like it or no, Madam Ettie ! " cried Jack, 
seizing her roughly, and kissing her. 

She struck him violently two or three times 
on the chest with her clenched hand, and 
extricating herseK from his grasp, fled from 
the conservatory, tears of rage coursing each 
other down her flushed cheeks. She flew 
upstairs, tripping over her habit at every step ; 
a,nd reaching her own room, banged to the 
door, and locked it with a vehement click, 
forgetful of the fact that her horse was being 
trotted up and down the avenue. 

Poor Jack, being left to his own reflections, 
almost instantly regretted his precipitancy 
and his harshness. He called himseK by 
every possible self-condemnatory name, and 
reproached himself bitterly for having treated 
little Ettie with such unpardonable roughness. 
With the usual inconsistency of persons in his 
situation — Clovers who have quarrelled with 
the object of their affections — ^he not only 
mentally retracted his accusations, but de- 
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fended her with subtle special pleading. He 
would never forgive her, that he settled to his 
complete satisfaction. He could never forgive 
himself. Sir Thomas Jervoise, of course, was 
over head and ^ars in love with her ; but that 
was not his fault, because who could see her and 
not love her ? — and then, though Sir Thomas 
waylaid her every day, yet she might not be 
to blame for that, etc. etc., ad infinitum, after 
the fashion of all lovers. But he would never 
rest until they were friends again. And all 
the time he did not dream that he had made 
love like a schoolboy. 

Ettie flung her hat, gloves, and riding- whip 
on a chair, and threw herself on a couch, 
burying her face in her hands. For several 
minutes she was unable to collect her faculties 
— unable to think. There was a mingled 
strain of joy and misery at her heart. 

She lay for nearly an hour thus. When she 
arose, her face was flushed, her hair tossed, 
her eyes feverishly brilliant. Thoughts, ques- 
tions, surmises rushed through her brain 
simultaneously, keeping time to the quick 
beating of her pulse. How should she ever 
dare to speak to Sir Thomas again ? 
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Was it true ? Did he like her ? She felt 
so young, so siUy, so ignorant— it seemed im- 
possible that one so infinitely her superior in 
every way could really care about her. But 
then, many, many things he had said, over 
which she had pondered in a delicious reverie 
for hours, seemed to indicate that he did. 
She forgot all about Jack ; and lay with her 
eyes turned from the Hght, shyly thinking of 
him whom she now discovered she loved. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

MADAME DE BOCHEQUILLON'S DBEAMS. 

Lucille had put on her brown straw hat and 
a walking jacket, and had left the house for a 
ramble. Mrs. Alvanley made no objection to 
Lucille 's going to Pytchley Farm for an hour, 
during the day, and the young governess 
went there generally once at least every week. 

On this occasion, her way lay down a long 
by-road — a picturesque place, running be- 
tween two high banks, and overarched with 
great trees, now scattering their crisp leaves 
in rustling heaps. 

Suddenly, at a bend of the lane, she en- 
countered Sir Thomas Jervoise. 

Lucille regarded the handsome baronet with 
a curious, scarcely definable feeling. She 
was conscious of the exceeding charm of his 
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manner, the almost irresistible "witoliery of 
those exquisitely beautiful eyes, and she could 
not deny "that it would need very little exer- 
cise of magical power to lure her into a deep, 
infatuated passion for him, which it might 
be impossible to conquer, while it would be 
totally against her will. To be with him, to 
be near him, had upon her the effect that 
drinking champagne would have had. She 
knew perfectly well that she was not what is 
commonly called " in love" with him ; but the 
tone of his voice, the words which he uttered, 
exercised a glamour over her senses, the fas- 
cination which the cobra gives out when it 
fixes its gaze upon the trembling bird. Away 
from him, she wished once more to be within 
the sound of his voice ; with him, she desired 
to escape the fatal necromancy of his presence, 
without having the power to fly. 

This man had ajl the most dangerous quali- 
ties .with which an unscrupulous person could 
be endowed. 

For the first time in his life. Sir Thomas 
had succumbed to the terrible master-passion 
at which he had so often laughed, and in 
which he had so absolutely disbelieved. It is 
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indisputable that those who deny the existence 
of the delicious bane of human peace during 
the major part of their first three decades, are 
they who fall most helplessly victims in some 
after period. 

A few paces only separated them before 
they were conscious of proximity. As Lucille 
stood for a moment irresolute, her figure was 
sharply defined by the rays of the sun, from 
which she seemed to emerge. Sir Thomas 
thought he had never seen her look so beauti- 
ful, though the picture at the moment recalled 
to him a medisBval painting of an angel 
against a red-gold background, dimly recalled 
as a reminiscence of some foreign gallery 
through which he had wandered years ago. 

They advanced simultaneously. A clasp of 
the hand, a sentence or two of greeting, and 
then Sir Thomas tmned to continue his way. 
But, with a sudden impulse, he wheeled about, 
and walked beside Lucille for nearly half a 
mile. What they spoke of, neither could 
afterwards recollect; Lucille's only remem- 
brance being that the dialogue was carried on 
in her own dear familiar language. 

When they were within sight of the farm- 
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since I have been there has — ^has been Sir 
Thomas Jervoise." 

A faint, ahnost imperceptible rose tint 
passed over her face. It was gone in an 
instant, but yet the keen eye of the marquise 
detected it. 

" Who is Sir Thomas Jervoise ? " she 
asked. 

*' You remember the gentleman who oflfered 
us seats in his carriage the night we arrived 
here ? " 

" Perfectly." 

**That was Sir Thomas Jervoise. I told 
you that the other gentlemen whom we saw 
that evening were Mr. Alvanley and Mr. 
PleydilL" 

** Indeed. Then this Sir Thomas Jervoise 
is a constant visitor at Westwood Park ? " 

"He does not come very often. Only 
occasionally." 

Madame de Eochequillon fixed her pene- 
trating eyes on Lucille, who bore the gaze 
with tolerable steadiness. 

"And this young lady — Miss Alvanley — 
does she return the love of her cousin ? " 

" Oh, grandma, I only spoke at random when 
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I said that I — ^that I thought — ^I formed my 
own surmises from — ^I hardly know what, I 
guessed it — ^but it was fooKsh " 

" Do you think she likes him ? '* 

Lucille hesitated for a moment, as if con- 
sidering, then answered, laughing sKghtly— 

*^I cannot tell. But I don*t think she 
cares about any one in that way; she is so 
young/' 

"She is as old as your mother was when 
she married. Do you think Sir Thomas 
Jervoise has any object in visiting the house?'' 

" You mean with regard to Ettie ? I don't 
think — ^I — I don't know. Why do you ask ? " 

" I have taken it for granted that he is not 
married," pursued madame, without replying 
to tie question. " But I suppose he is not ? '* 

" No — ^he is not married." 

" He is handsome," continued Madame de 
Rochequillon, musingly. "Perhaps he intends 
to make Miss Ettie his wife." 

"You said my mother was the same age as 
Ettie when she married," observed Lucille, 
abruptly changing the subject, though without 
deining her reasons for so doing. 

*^ She was sixteen. It gives me a strange 
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feeling when I think of what was and what 
might have been. I looked to her as the one 
who should restore our ancient house." 

** But how, dearest grandmamma ? " 

« By making a brilliant marriage." 

" She married from love, did she not ?'* 
^ " Yes," replied Madame de Eochequilbn, 
with some hesitation. " It may yet be well. 
We know not what a day may bring forth." 

" Dear grandma, you must not brood over 
these things. It is wrong — and hurtful to 
yourself." 

** I have nothing else to think of. Thoughts 
do not come at command. They are fred to 
come and go as they will." 

"It is foolish to think about what, ir all 
probability, will never happen." 

** Child, at one and twenty we think the 
world will never change. I feel that s^me 
day you will be placed in your proper sphere, 
either by succeeding to what would be jour 
inheritance if " 

" Oh, do not speak so. It seems like — ^ike 
wishing that some one were dead." 

*^0r else by marriage. I feel mysBlf 
fettered here. If you were once rescued frcm 
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the degrading position which you now 
hold " 

*^ Dear grandma, do not — do not speak in 
that way, I entreat you." 

"Then," said Madame de Eochequillon, 
her eyes filling with a dangerous light, **I 
shall have only one thing to live for." 

"And that?" asked the young girl, with 
surprise. 

"To seek for, and to wreak vengeance on, 
the man who slew your brother." 

Lucille lay back in her chair, and looked 
at her grandmother, her cheeks and lips 
blanched by sudden terror. 

"You fancied, chUd, because I have not 
spoken of this subject for a long time, that I 
had forgotten it. Never — never — never I " 

Lucille was unable to utter a syllable in 
answer to these words. 

" I swore to avenge him, and, God 
willing " 

" You make me tremble," cried Lucille. 
" Oh, dearest grandma, it is terrible to hear 
you ! Oh, I beseech you " 

" And you could quietly dismiss the subject 
from your memory, and never think of it 
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again ?" said the old marquise coldly, bitterly. 
** You could know that your brother's blood 
was crying from the ground for vengeance, 
and sit down calmly, without a wish to 
avenge him! But I will have justice, even 
though I lose my own life in wearing 
vengeance." 

Her features contracted, and looked sharp 
and haggard from the violence of her feelings* 
Lucille did not dare to speak, and the two 
remained silent for several minutes. 

" It sometimes almost drives me to despair 
to think that I am losing precious time here, 
poor, helpless, without a chance of finding 
him whom I seek," Madame de Eochequillon 
resumed, at length. ** I brood over this great 
grief until my brain begins to whirl, and I 
am obliged to turn my thoughts away by sheer 
force. Offctimes the strain at my heart is so 
great, I feel as if it must kill me." 

*' It is dreadful to think of such things. It 
is sinful. We are told to leave vengeance in 
the hands of the Lord." 

*^ The Lord generally works out His will lay 
human instruments." 

*^But " 
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" I will not argue with you, child. '^ 

"I was not about to argue, grandma. I 
was merely going to say that it is only folly 
to brood over this — this subject ; there is not 
the sKghtest probability that you will be able 
to find what you seek here." 

*' We shall not always stay in this place." 

" But how can you do anything, tramimeUed 
as you are for want of money ? " 

'' That is it— that is it I " cried the old 
marquise ; ** tranmielled, cramped, pinioned. 
To you I look for the means of carrying out 
the purpose of my life." 

" To me ! " 

" To you. You will marry. You are young, 
beautiful — of good family. Once married to a 
rich man — and you must marry no other — ^we 
shall have means at our command." 

Lucille looked at her grandmother with 
astonishment. The idea that the old lady's 
mind was giving way struck her with secret 
terror. 

*^You speak of impossibilities," she said. 
" What rich man would dream of marrying a 
poor, penniless governess ? " 

" I have known strange things happen." 
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** But if I had the opportunity placed before 
me to-morrow, I would not marry a man 
simply because he was rich." 

**We shall see. If the opportunity does 
fall in your way, Lucille, I will never pardon 
you if you do not take advantage of it. You 
must not play the pranks that your mother 
was guilty of." 

"You are not like yourself this morning, 
grandma." 

Madame de Eochequillon laughed sKghtly. 
" WeU, my child, I will confess to you that I 
am not. I have been thinking too much. It 
is impossible to conquer our thoughts, and 
my life is so solitary that it engenders these 
morbid feelings. I do not deny it." 

Lucille did not answer, but leaned her face 
against her hand, her arm resting on the table 
by which she was sitting, and gazed at that 
careworn, beloved face. A vivid terror seized 
her. It was easy to see that the mind of her 
grandmother was becoming absorbed in medi- 
tations most dangerous to her peace. But 
how to draw her away from them ? Argument 
was useless : indeed, Lucille could not flatter 
herself that she possessed sufficient influence 
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over her grandmother to make her think of 
attempting it. 

Madame de Eoohequillon had spoken so 
seldom of these brooding desires and yearn- 
ings that Lucille had not had the opportunity 
of noting their growth, and they came on her 
to-day almost with the shock of a revelation. 

And a more unfortunate time could not 
have been chosen by the marquise for touch- 
ing on the subject, for LuciUe's mind was 
utterly at variance with it. The walk through 
the bright sunshiny lanes, the meeting with 
Sir Thomas Jervoise, who had never, perhaps, 
been more fascinating in his manner and con- 
versation, the exhilaration created by several 
little combining causes, made the young girl 
revolt from anything morbid or gloomy. She 
had loved her brother, and had mourned biTp 
deeply and truly; but although she had, at 
the time, watched with painful eagerness the 
efforts of the police to discover the wretch 
who had slain him, yet, having become 
assured that it would be impossible to track 
him, she had determinately averted her 
thoughts from the subject. The idea of at- 
tempting — of daring to take vengeance into 
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her own hands had never occurred to her. 
This day these denunciations jarred more on 
her than perhaps they might at any other 
time. 

" Grandma," she said, raising her head, and 
looking steadily at Madame de Eochequillon, 
"let us clearly imderstand each other. I 
see that you anticipate my redeeming the 
fortunes of our family by some marriage. 
Now, it is not in the least degree probable 
that I shall ever marry ' ' 

" Tush ! Girls always imagine one of two 
things: that they are sure of being married 
before they quit their teens, or that they will 
die old maids ; and generally they advance the 
latter theory in order that the most con- 
vincing arguments may be brought forward to 
prove that they will be married as a matter of 
course." 

" Dear grandmamma, looking at the subject 
in a rational manner, what chance is there in 
this place of my meeting with any one whom 
you would consider suitable for me, or whom 
I — ^I should care for myself? And then, as 
you hope that I may marry some one of good 
birth and good station, why, would it be 
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probable that any gentleman of position 
would think of marrying a poor dependant like 
myself, or Consider for a moment." 

"I have considered, child. Everything is 
possible, if we will it so. Will is the most 
powerful lever in the world, physical or 
jnoral.*' 

**Dear grandma, you speak in riddles. 
What are you thinking of that you speak in 
this strange way ? " 

^'I don't know how we came to talk on 
these subjects at all," said Madame de Eoche- 
quillon, evasively. "I spoke of hopes, but 
hopes are vague, and we cannot always reflect 
them in words. I am sorry to perceive that, 
like your unhappy mother, you have no 
ambition, no pride of birth, no spirit, none of 
that fire which makes kings and conquerors. 
Oh, if I had been a man," she cried, with a 
weird glance, raising her arm, ** I would have 
gone forth hke one of the knights of old, and 
•wrested success from the hands of Fortune ! 
But, as a woman," she added, dropping her 
hands on her lap, ^' I must only bide, and wait. 
Wait — ^wait — ^wait — ah ! " She uttered the 
ejaculation in an accent full of mingled bitter- 
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ness and rage. " Two things have I set my 
heart upon — ^the one proceeds from the other, 
— ^to see you make a briUiant marriage, and 
to" — her voice sank to a whisper — "to 
find the hellhound who killed my boy." 

Lucille was wise enough to perceive that 
no good could accrue from any effort made 
at this instant to check her grandmother's 
morbid thoughts. Judiciously, therefore, she 
adroitly turned the dialogue into other, 
channels, and shortly afterwards, having 
stayed to the extreme limit of her time, 
took her departure. 

Almost immediately after that, Barbara 
passed the open window where Madame de 
Eochequillon was sitting. 

" Good morning, madam," she said, with a 
bright smile. 

" Good morning, my child," responded the 
marquise, kindly. "Will you not come in 
and stay a little while with me ? I find it so 
soUtary, although my granddaughter has only 
just quitted me." 

" I'll come in directly, madam. I have 
only some needlework to do, and may as well 
do it sitting with you as anywhere else," 
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answered Barbara, with another dimpling, 
pretty smile. 

She disappeared, but in a few minutes 
came in at the door, carrying a bunch of early 
autumn flowers, which she had gathered in 
the garden. 

" There, madam," she said, advancing the 
flowers close to Madame de KochequOlon's 
face, " are they not beautiful and soft ? I 
have cut them for you." 

" Thanks, mignonne." 

*^ See ; I will put them in this jar for the 
present, and you can take them up to your 
own room; or should you like me to carry 
them up there ? " 

'^ No. I will take them up myself. Flowers 
are so pleasant, that they never cause any 
trouble. Sit down, my dear." 

Barbara had some ''plain sewing" in her 
apron, together with needles, thread, thimble, 
and scissors. She sat down on the chair 
Lucille had, vacated. 

'' It must be very dull for you here, madam," 
she said. 

"Dull, child?" said Madame de Eoche- 
quillon, absently. "In one respect it is^ 
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But I have always been accustomed to live a 
good deal alone." 

" Why, madam, I thought that in France, 
where you came from, everybody passed their 
time in going from one place to another to 
amuse themselves, and that they were always 
dancing or singing, or going to balls, or some- 
thiQg of that kind." 

'' Did you, chUd ? " Who told you so ? " 

*^ I don't know. I thought so." 

" My life has been a sad one, and I have 
been obUged to pass many weary hours in 
soKtude." 

" Like you do now ? " 

" Something." 

" Usedn't you to go into company or have 
friends?" 

'^ When I was young I was in the habit of 
doing so." 

" Until you were married, I suppose, 
madam ? " 

"And for some time afterwards. Until my 
husband died." 

"Then why " 

" Why was I obliged to give up my plea- 
sm-es, you would ask ? " 
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Barbara blushed a rosy red. The question 
had been checked, but her tone indicated its 
nature. 

"Because I was too poor to be able to 
afford indulgence in expensive amusements." 
. ** Then," asked Barbara, hesitatingly, ** you 
have never gone into company since the death 
of your — ^your ' ' 

''My husband? Yes, for a year or two, 
when my daughter passed childhood, I went 
into society a good deal." 

" Society I You mean balls and parties, 
and the Hke ? " 

" Yes, chUd." 

" Then — Excuse me, madam, you will 
think me impertinent for asking questions." 

" Not at aU. Conversation is chiefly made 
up of question and answer. I find your com- 
pany very cheerful and pleasant. You ar^ like 
a httle sunbeam. I am much obHged to you 
for coming to talk to me." 

'*It is very good of you to say so, I am 
sure," said Barbara, blushing again with 
gratitude. " But I know I am not fit [com- 
pany for a lady like you. I don't know much 
about anything : I never read fine books, and 
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I don't know anything but what happens in 
this place. I know you must have been a 

grand lady, some time or other, because 

'* Why do you think so, petite ? " 
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" Well, I don't know," said Barbara, with a 
puzzled air. ^* You look like one, although — 
although you wear such — such ' ' 

^^ Shabby dresses?" 

Barbara laughed a little. 

"I am sure I ought not to say anything 
so rude", madam. But you talk hke a grand 
lady. And then, the young lady who comes 
to see you looks so like a lady. I'm sure she 
looks a great deal more like a lady than — ^than 
some real ladies about here. Lord! I know 
there's as much difference between ladies that 
are ladies, and ladies that are not ladies, as 
there is between — ^between anything you like 
to say." 

Madame de Eochequillon laughed the ghost 
of a laugh. 

'' I do not think you see many ladies in this 
part of the world," she said, carelessly, knit- 
ting more diligently as she spoke. "I see 
very few people when I take my little walks." 

" Why, madam, you don't expect to see 
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the gentry tramping about the lanes and 
fields hke ploughboys, do you? You have 
seen some of the gentry at church ? ' ' 

'* Ah, true. But, you know, my love, I am 
not a native of this place, nor of this country, 
and I could not be certain whether those 
people were merely visitors or inhabitants. 
And then I have so Kttle curiosity, especially 
as I am, by my poverty," she added, throw- 
ing her head back proudly, ** debarred from 
mingling with those of my own rank, so I 
prefer not to talk of, or to inquire about them." 

" Lord ! how strange, I like to know who 
everybody is, and to know what is going on, if 
I can. So does mother ; so do we all. What's 
the good of being aUve at all if you exist like 
a mussel or a tomtit ? " 

The marquise smiled. 

*' What a bright pretty thing that is you are 
making, madam. What is it ? " 

" It is a vest, to wear in cold weather. I 
am making it for my granddaughter. It is 
for her birthday — a little surprise ; you under^ 
stand." 

'* Ah, I see. How good of you ! I suppose 
you love her very much ? " . i 
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Madame de Eochequillon's only reply was a 
Bignificant smile and glance. 

*' She is a very nice yomig lady." 
The dialogue flagged a little, and Barbara 
tried to get on with her stitching, which she 
found rather irksome, for she was fond of 
talking, but did not know well what to say 
next. 

" Come, tell me something about aU these 
fine people — the gentry of the neighbourhood. 
It may serve to amuse us to chat about 
them." 

*' Why, madam, I hardly know what to tell 
you." 

" Tell me their names, for example." 
" Well, there is the family at Westwood 
Park, where — where the young lady, your 
daughter, is stajdng ; you know, madam. Of 
course, you know all about them. Two such 
handsome young gentlemen have been staying 
there. One is the cousin of Miss Ettie, the 
squire's daughter, you know. The other is 
his friend. But you know all about them." 
" No, indeed ; I know very little of them." 
**Well, then, there is Squire Morant and 
his lady. But they are always away. They 
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lost all their cliildren, you know, and can't 
abide 'the place because of that. And then 
there's the rector and his sisters. I don't 
like them — ^the ladies, I mean. They are so 
stiff and disagreeable. And theit there's 
Doctor Islay and his lady — such a pretty 
little fairy creature she is, you'd hardly be- 
lieve. You must have seen her on Sunday, 
with the white bonnet and violet dress. And 
— ^let me see — ^there's Mrs. Somerville, who 
lives at the White Lodge. And Lord Martyn — 
he lives at the Castle, but that's ever so far 
away." 

"I saw one grand house as I was coming 
here," said Madame de Eochequillon, hesi- 
tatingly. " I think it was called Stock — 
Stock " 

*^ Ah, yes, Stockleigh Court. That belongs 
to the young baronet, who has been away so 
long, and who has just come back — Sir 
Thomas Jervoise. He is going away again, 
I hear. It is such a pity, and everybody says 
he ought to stay here. Have you seen him, 
madam ? " 

" I saw him once." 

" Isn't he handsome ? I have seen him at 
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clmrch. Oh, he is handsome, and so rich. 
They say he has no end of money." 

^^Ah. Indeed?" 

*'Why, you see, his money has been left 
ever since he was a baby, and I am told he 
spent very Httle of it while he was away, only 
a few hundreds a year, so of course it has 
grown. I don't know how; but they say 
money does grow somehow when it's left to 
itself. Of course, it partly does, in this way : 
if he didn't spend every year the money which 
he might have spent — the rents you know, 
and aU that — ^why, it stands to reason, that he 
would have a lot by the time he came to be a 
man. People say they hope he wiU marry 
and settle down. Some of our people say it 
would be nice if he married the young lady at 
the Park. They'd make a nice couple. Not 
but what I think he is too good for her. She 
is such a silly child — ^not grand or that, which 
I think people Hke her ought to be." 

Madame de KochequiUon did not answer, 
but encouraged Barbara to continue chattering 
by a judicious smile and a look of interest. 

"I don't know but what there may be a 
match, though. Theramay be a fine wedding. 
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I should Hke to see it, for my part. There's 
no harm talking about these things, is there, 
madam, in a joking way ? " 

*^None whatever, child. I should say, 
however, that it entirely depends on whom 
you talk with. It is wrong to chatter idly — 
very wrong. You do not know what mischief 
you may do. Indeed, I may say, it is wrong 
to talk about these things at all." 

** Well, I'm sure I meant no harm; because, 
after aU, how can I tell ? But I can't help 
hearing things ; and everybody talks. But I 
must say that I think he is the finest, hand- 
somest gentleman I ever saw." 

" How old is this young hero of yours ? " 

" You mean Sir Thomas Jervoise ? " 

Madame de EochequiUon nodded. 

" How old ? Well, I couldn't say. I sup- 
pose Well, he is quite young, at all 

events." 

"Thirty?" 

"Thirty!" echoed Barbara, to whom this 
age seemed something patriarchal. " Oh dear, 
no. But I reaUy couldn't say. He's quite 
young." 

" Young, rich, handsome," said the mar- 
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qtiise, with a smile. ** What a list of attrac- 
tions ! But you must not speak so enthusias- 
tically about him, or I shall begin to suspect 
that you have lost your heart to him." 

''Me, madam? Oh dear! Why, he's 
a gentleman, and I am only a farmer's 
daughter ! " 

After an hour's chitter-chatter, Barbara 
went away. 

'' So, if my fooHsh chHd plays her cards 
well I have found what I wanted. With her 
beauty she need not fear much rivalry." 

She bent down her head between her open 
hands, and dared to send up an impious prayer 
to Heaven — a prayer full of bitterness, hate, 
deske for vengeance, love of earthly pomp 
and power. 

A prayer which was heard and granted. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

t 

THE FATAL FIRE OF LOVE. 

When Lucille returned to the Park she found 
that Ettie was at home, and, on inquiry, 
learned that she had not ridden out as she 
had intended. Having thrown off her hat and 
fichu in her own room, the young governess 
hastened to Ettie' s room, and tapped, calling 
gently at the same time. 

Ettie, hearing the voice of her* friend, 
opened the door and presented a pale, tired 
face. 

In ten minutes Lucille knew all that had 
happened between Miss Alvanley and her 
cousin ; and Ettie did not conceal from her 
Jack's anger and jealousy. She even repeated 
all that he had said concerning Sir Thomas 
Jervoise. A strange sensation passed through 
LuoiUe's heart, which she could not define. 
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^^ I hate Jack! " cried Ettie, violently, " and 
I shall never forgive him ! " 

Lucille seemed destined to encounter little 
save anger and vehement passion this day. 
And now the solitary pleasant episode of the 
afternoon was poisoned. 

^* My darling," she said, " you ought not to 
cherish such feelings." 

^^ Well, why does he torment me ? He has 
no right to vex and annoy me in this way. I 
hope I shall not see him before he goes. If I 
do, I shall not speak to him." 

" Yes, you will." 

" I wiU no^, I teU you ! " 

" Don't cry out so loud. The servants may 
hear you." 

** It is mean of him to behave so," declared 
Ettie, modulating her voice. 

^^ Has — ^is there any ground for your cousin 
Jack's suspicions and accusations ? " 

'*How do you mean?" demanded Ettie, 
starting back from Lucille, on whose shoulder 
she had been leaning. 

" Tell me plainly this : Sir Thomas Jervoise 

— does he " She hesitated, unable to 

shape her question. Ettie's head drooped. ^ 
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^* I know what you mean. But I never 
thought — ^I don't think now — ^that he — ^I think 
it is by accident he meets me." 

"Your own sense must show you that it 
could not be accidentally." 

"Do you think," cried Ettie — "do you 
think he Hkes me ? " 

She flushed radiantly from her forehead to 
the tips of her fingers as she spoke, gazing 
intently with gUttering eyes at Lucille, then 
covered her face with her hands. 

* ' What a question ! How can I teU ? If 
he liked you, nothing could be more easy than 
for him to come here and ask permission of 
your father to pay his addresses to you. Will 
you tell me something more ? " 

" What is it ? " 

" Do you like him ? " 

A flood of virginal shame again rushed over 
Ettie's face, dyeing it with a lovely colour. 
She suddenly clasped Lucille in her arms with 
all her force. 

"I do — I do," she whispered, so faiatly 
that Lucille could scarcely hear the words 
breathed. 

" Poor child 1 " 
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^^ Why do you say ^poor child ' ? " angrily 
asked Ettie. 

Lucille did not answer. There was a pro- 
found silence for many minutes, only broken 
at length by a low sobbing from Ettie. 

"Do you intend to ride out to-morrow?" 
inquired Lucille. 

" To-morrow ? No. To-morrow will be 
Sunday." 

" I forgot. ShaU you ride out on Monday? " 

" Yes — no. I don't know. Yes, I suppose 
I must. It would seem so strange ; and I 
must give some reason why I don't go out." 

"WeU?" 

" Why do you look Uke that, and speak in 
that dry way ? " 

'^ Do you not think I ought to tell your 
father of this ? " 

" Oh, but you will not — you will not, 
darling, dearest ? " cried Ettie wildly, cling- 
ing to her friend, almost kneeling. 

" No, I wiU not." 

*' Thanks — a thousand, thousand thanks." 

*' But, Ettie, you must not continue to meet 
this man." 

" I dare not. If I go out I will ride another 
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way, I promise you. But he will be sure to 
find out, and what can I do ? *' 

*^ If he means well, why does he not come 
here, openly?" 

" I don't know. Perhaps he does not care 
forme?" 

"Then why does he act in this strange 
way ? " 

"I don't know. How can I tell? Oh, I 
wish Jack had said nothing about it. I was 
so happy. I thought it no harm. I did not 
think about it at all; only I used to think, 
every evening, with such pleasure of meeting 
him the next day, and repeat to myself all he 
had said during the afternoon. Sometimes 
his words used to mix up with what people 
would say to me, and seemed to hinder me 
from properly understanding ; and when I 
have been playing over my exercises, they 
seemed to fall into the stream of the music 
somehow, and I could hardly think of any- 
thing but him, so I suppose it must have 
been wrong altogether." 

" How you tremble, Ettie. There is no 
need to be frightened. You have done nothing 
wrong." 
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" What will happen now ? " 

" How do you mean ? '' 

"I mean, shall I ever see him again? Is 
it wicked to like him — ^to think about him — ^to 
wish — ^to dream about him ? Do you think 
I shall ever see him again ? ' ' 

"Why should you not? When he finds 
that he cannot see you alone, he will seek 
you here, if he really loves you ; and if he 
does not, why, it will be better for you never 
to see him again." 

*' Oh, I could not bear to think that I should 
never see him any more. I never knew I 
liked him so much until to-day. When I 
came up and lay here and cried, I thought 
about him, and oh, I cannot tell you how I 
felt when I was obHged to confess to myself 
that I — I liked him so much ! The feeling 
was something dreadful." 

"Poor child!" 

" Ah, how glad I am that you are not hke 
those governesses of whom I have heard. You 
are inore my friend than my teacher. You 
will always love me, will you not ? " 

" Always, my darling." 

"You are so good. I have nobody but 
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you to love me. I can never love Jack any 
more ; and although I like my mamma pretty 
well, I don't love her — I cannot. I would love 
papa very dearly — I do love him, indeed, but 
he is BO rough, and he likes me to-day, per- 
haps, and doesn't care for me to-morrow. I 
used to love aU my pets — ^poor old Tart, and 
my horse, and the kittens, and my pony — ^but 
that kind of love is so different. It seems 
like nonsense to speak of it in the same 
way that we speak of loving human beings." 

" And I," said LuciUe, with the phantom of 
a smile, ** I have only one other human being 
in the world besides yourseK to love, or who 
loves me." 

^^You mean your grandmamma, the old 
lady whom I saw one day at Pytchley 
Farm ? " 

'^ I do." 

*'Ah, but you are so different. I don't 
think you require to love people the way 
I do." 

** How do you mean ? Are there different 
ways of loving people ? " 

^* I don't know how to explain myself. I 
loiow myseK what I mean ; but I am afraid 
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I shall not be able to make you understand. I 
meant that I am so much more foolish, and so 
much weaker than you are, that I absolutely 
want to love somebody, and if I had nobody 
to love, I should die of grief." 

" But you think that I am so cold-hearted 
that I have no need to love anybody, or be 
loved ? " said Lucille, as Ettie paused. 

'• Now it is very unkind of you to say that. 
You know very weU I didn't mean that at aU. 
No, I was going to say that I am so silly, and 
so childish, and so — so ignorant, that — well, I 
told you aU that. But you are so clever " 

^^ Clever!" 

"Yes, so clever; and you know so much, 
and you are so fond of reading, and you can 
play Mendelssohn and Beethoven without 
having to pick out the notes first, and you can 
do suoh beautiful needlework, and draw, and 
paint, so that if you had nobody to care 
about, or who cared about you, you could 
always have enough to amuse you, and your 
thoughts wouldn't keep straying in a babyish 
manner, wishing for all sorts of things, you 
hardly knew what." 

" So you think reading, and playing, and 
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drawing, and working, are full equivalents for 
being deprived of human love? A novel 
theory, my Ettie." 

" I told you I should not be able to explain 
myself. You either will not or cannot under- 
stand what I mean. I am very silly — I know 
it. Jack used to tell me I was like a little 
baby child, sometimes. Poor Jack 1 I wish — 
I wish — I wish he had not been so ridiculous. 
I feel so sorry, and I don't know what I shall 
do or say to him, if I see him again this even- 
ing or to-morrow. Tell me what I shall do." 

*' I have no advice to give you." 

** Oh dear, oh dear! what shall I do? I 
used to be happy enough, and now I feel 
miserable — that sort of miserableness that 
makes one wish it were not wicked to kill 
one's self." 

''rooUsh,fooUsh child!" 

" Don't laugh at me. I am very unhappy, 
and it is all Jack's fault." . 

*' You are very resentful agaAst your cousin. 
You are more angry with him for having told 
you the truth, than you would have been had 
he cast groundless suspicions upon you. Ah, 
Ettie, how foolish you are I " 
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*' I am not fooKsh. And, Lucille, I am not 
spiteful, either ; but, if it were not that papa 
and — and my mamma would wonder, I should 
never speak to Jack again." 

** Ettie, you don't seem like yourseK." 

" No,'* said Ettie, reflectively, " I am not 
like myself, I feel as if I were a different 
person. I think I am different from what I 
was even yesterday, even this morning. Ah, 
there is the first dinner-bell," she exclaimed, 
with affright, '^ and look at me." 

She started up, shaking her hair back. 
Lucille kissed her, and left her to change her 
dress. 

Lucille went to her own room. She sat 
down by the window, and tried to steady her 
thoughts, Unfortunately, she. found it an 
almost impossible task to realize them ; and, 
strange to say, she was pondering over what 
the handsome young baronet had said during 
that brief walk, instead of meditating on what 
might have affected her more immediately, 
the wild aspirations of her grandmother, and 
the sentimental griefs of Ettie. 

Sir Thomas Jervoise had not uttered one 
syllable which could be construed into a hint 
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of admiration or liking, nor did she think of 
him for an instant in the light of a possible 
lover ; still less did she contemplate hin) with 
the artful design of endeavouring to secure a 
good match. Weeds do not grow in ground 
which is constantly watched and guarded. 
Like all other girls, she had her innocent 
dreams of an ideal hero, and a yearning to 
love and be loved ; but she did not take it for 
granted, when a man was ordinarily civil to 
her, that she might either trample on him as 
a victim, or order her wedding-gown when 
she pleased. 

She was just now, unconsciously, in the 
situation of the unlucky moth, irresistibly 
drawn to the light, round which it flutters 
until it meets its death. In truth, she was 
perfectly ignorant that there was any danger 
in permitting her thoughts to hover round 
the image that returned again and again, 
although she made many efforts to bring them 
to the contemplation of other subjects. Had 
she known that she was rapidly being drawn 
into the vortex of the most formidable passion 
in existence, she would have sprung back from 
the edge of the precipice, and have saved her- 
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self. As it was, she walked on, like a child 
who does not dream of harm. 

At dinner, poor Jack essayed to reinstate 
himself in the good graces of his cousin. In 
vain, for he could not even catch her eye, 
although he sat next to her, and left no art 
untried to induce her to look up. She did not 
venture to openly display her anger, her 
strong resentment against him, lest her father 
should suspect a quarrel, and inquire into the 
cause thereof. But she was as sulky as she 
dared. Anything he offered or suggested, 
that she, of a surety, declined. She looked 
with absorbed attention when Charley spoke, 
while affecting to be completely pre-occupied 
when Jack addressed her. 

When the ladies rose to leave the room. 
Jack started forward to open the door. As 
they passed out, he touched Ettie's arm. 

" I had no idea you could be such a con- 
foundedly mahgnant little spitfire," he said. 
*' It is too bad to serve a fellow so." 

Ettie threw a look past him — not at him 
— full of disdain, and hurried on. 

He was not more successful in his attempts 
to soften her rancour when they were in the 
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drawing-room. He was unable to make such 
open advances as might have compelled her 
to answer him, at least ; and finally relinquish- 
ing the effort in despair, he went out on the 
terrace. 

He was leaning over the balustrade, looking 
vaguely at nothing in particular. The night 
was soft, clear, and tranquilizing, and there 
were deep rich shadows, and luminous dashes 
of light, caused by the moon, which was high 
in the heavens. 

Charley followed him, taking out his cigar- 
case as he joined him. 

"What is the matter, old fellow?" asked 
Charley, perching himself on the ledge over 
which Jack was leaning moodily. 

"Nothing." 

" That isn't much ; yet it seems to be 
sufficiently powerful to conjure up a nice little 
detachment of cerulean imps. I think I could 
make a pretty shrewd guess as to your 
* nothing,' but will not be indiscreet." 

"What do you mean?" demanded Jack, 
angrily. 

" Nothing," emphatically answered Charley, 
lighting his cigar. " Pray don't let me disturb 
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your meditations on the sublime and beautiful. 
If my company bores you, I'll go/' 

Jack did not vouchsafe any reply beyond 
an inarticulate growl. 

" Have you ever been in love ? " asked 
Jack, when about five minutes of profound 
silence had intervened. 

" Often." 

The notes of one of Stephen Heller's 
lovely reveries floated through the half-open 
windows of the drawing-room, and mingled 
with the soft night air. 

** "What a splendid girl that is," said 
Charley, beating time with his heel against 
the balustrade. " If I were my own master, 
and lord of Deveril, I'd marry her. I'd have 
made love to her to help to while away the 
hours, which haven't all been shining down 
here, had I not been afraid of the con- 
sequences." 

Jack did not hear him. 

** It won't do you any good, brooding over 
it," said Charley, suddenly. He was as well 
aware of what was passing in his friend's 
mind as if Jack had talked about it for an 
hour. 
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^a know it/' 

" Then why do you keep on worrying over 
it?" 

" Because I am a fool, Charles. I love her 
to distraction, and I have offended her to that 
degree that she will never " 

" Nonsense. Let her alone, and she'll soon 
come round. Take it easy — ^it is the best 
way, I have always found." 

^'It's very well to talk ; and I don't doubt 
the extent of your experience, and the success 
of your experiments ; but I am going away 
to-morrow, and goodness knows when I may 
be back. Besides, there is another thing " 

" What ? " 

'' That fellow— that Jervoise " 

"I don't like him." 

" Nor I, by Jove I I took a dislike to him 
the very first time I saw him. There is some- 
thing about him " 

** Precisely my opinion." 

** I don't know whether she cares about 
him or no," continued Jack, "but I can't bear 
to go and leave her here, with that fellow at 
hand. I think he is the kind of man who 
could whistle the birds off the bushes. I 
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can fancy a girl being desperately fond of 
him." 

** You don't know how far her liking for you 
may extend ? " inquired Charley. 

"No. She used to like me better, I think, 
than anybody else ; but that was before this 
cursed Jervoise came into the neighbourhood. 
I understood he was only paying a flying visit, 
but you see he is in no hurry to rid us of his 
society. I wish '' 

He fell into a long and profound reverie. 
LuciUe began to sing at this juncture. 

" What a magnificent voice that girl has ! " 
remarked Charley. " I am glad we are going, 
for I have a notion that if I stayed much 
longer ' ' 

" "What did you say ? " asked Jack, about 
five minutes subsequently. 

Charley laughed. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE FLOWEB-STREWN ROAD TO RUIN. 

Madame de Eoohequilllon and her grand- 
daughter belonged to the Eeformed Chnroh. 

Miss Charteris went to the parish church 
of Deignmouth, accompanying her pupil's 
family. Madame de Eochequillon went with 
Mrs. Wynstyn and her daughters. 

Squire Alvanley's pew was advantageously 
situate close to the pulpit, and was one of the 
handsomest in the " sacred edifice," being 
draped with red moreen, and lined with 
cushions and hassocks, and furnished with 
a large box, in which the books used during 
Morning Prayer were stowed away during the 
week. The pew belonging to the Jervoises 
was opposite to that of the Alvanley family. 

Mrs. ^ Wynstyn's pew was in the south 
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gallery. It was in nowise different from any 
of the other front pews. 

Deignmouth old church was a quaint, an- 
tique structure, overgrown with ivy, the heau 
ideal of what a country church ought to be. 
One could hardly help thinking with gratitude 
of the architect who designed and the ^rich 
man who had built it. 

The rector was an aged man, and not un- 
frequently, even in his finest sermons, he was 
apt to become unintelligible both in manner 
and in matter. But his parishioners loved 
him, and thought him one of the most 
eloquent and erudite of divines. Those who 
slumbered a good deal during his discourses 
were, it may be remarked, generally loudest in 
their worthy pastor's praises. 

The members of a section of the Christian 
body to which we strongly object, make the 
sign of the cross if they think the devil — ^the 
arch enemy of mankind — ^is at hand. This is 
a mistake. In no place in this mundane 
world is that indefatigable gentleman so busy 
as within the four walls of a church ; nowhere 
does he marshal his legions with such energy. 
From the gate of the churchyard to the very 
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eteps of the altar he strews temptations and 
pitfalls. 

Madame de Eooheqnillon was, to a certain 
extent, an excellent woman, and inclined to 
be extremely devotional ; but she was far from 
being a good Christian. Many fancy and 
caU themselves good Christians, when, for all 
the benefit they derive from their professed 
beliefs and hopes, they might as well be 
Mahomedans or Buddhists. She read her 
Bible at stated times, said her prayers 
night and morning, kept the letter of the 
Decalogue, and ^* attended" church on an 
average twice every Sunday: therefore she 
considered herself a most pious woman. 

How, why, or wherefore she had arrived at 
a conclusion which she adopted, she knew not. 
What had suggested to her the possibility 
of Lucille's one day becoming Lady Jervoise, 
she could not teU, nor were her ideas on the 
subject, indeed, very lucid. 

With her keen, bright eyes, she surveyed 
the pews of the Alvanley family and Sir 
Thomas Jervoise, scarcely removing her gaze 
from either spot, although an observer might 
have conceived, from the calm, abstracted 
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expression in her face, that her thoughts were 
far away. 

The squire, his lady, his daughter, his 
nephew, and Charles Pleydill, with Lucille, 
entered early. The service was almost about 
to commence when Sir Thomas Jervoise 
appeared, and walked quietly to his seat with- 
out looking either to the right or to the left. 
The marquise noticed that when he raised his 
head, he directed one swift glance towards 
the place where Ettie and Lucille sat. Her 
utmost acuteness, however, did not enable her 
to detect the special object of his look. Ettie, 
who lifted her eyes for a moment to his face, 
suddenly blushed crimson, and then bent her 
head. LuciUe remained apparently quite un- 
conscious of the vicinity of the handsome 
owner of Stockleigh Court. Her eyes were 
fixed on her open Prayer-book, and she did 
not even once glance aroimd. Jack's visage 
did not evidence much congeniaUty with the 
time or place : he looked at his young cousin 
when Sir Thomas came in, and frowned ; then 
he looked at the baronet, and frowned more 
fiercely. 

The marquise was greatly disappointed be- 
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cause she could not find out what she had 
expected to discover. As far as appearances 
betokened, Sir Thomas Jervoise and Miss 
Alvanley were in love with each other, and it 
annoyed her beyond measure to see Lucille 
sitting tranquilly alone, in a comer, apparently 
ignored by everybody. She sat in her cus- 
tomary place, where her grandmother had 
seen her Sunday after Sunday ; yet, to-day, it 
seemed to the old lady that she was suddenly 
pushed aside. 

Three persons, at least, were not particularly 
improved by the discourse delivered that 
morning by the excellent old pastor: the 
marquise, Ettie, and Jack. When the bene- 
diction had been pronounced, and a general 
rising was going forward, they could not 
have named the text, nor given the most dis- 
tant idea of what subject the sermon had 
treated. It happened to be the duty of for- 
giving our enemies, seventy-seven times, if 
need be. 

Ettie's heart . throbbed fast as she issued 
from the ivy-grown porch into the sunlighted 
churchyard. As this was almost a last 
chance, Jack tried to walk beside her,, in order 
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to secure an opportunity for speaking to her, 
and of telling her how sorry he was for having 
behaved so rudely and so unkindly, etc. 
But ,he was too quick for him, and ipped 
round to the other side of her father, whom, 
however, she did not join; for she, who so 
short a time before, had been one of the most 
innocent httle creatures in the world, was 
become one of the most diplomatic. 

The marquise contrived, as she generally 
did every Sunday, to exchange a soffc clinging 
pressure of the hand and a few sentences with 
Lucille. Jack strode on, and passing through 
the gate, vanished entirely. Mr. Alvanley, 
with his wife, stopped to return the greetings 
of some friends. Ettie, followed at a very 
short distance by Lucille, walked on slowly. 
Sir Thomas was standing near the gate, where 
he had paused. Madame de Eochequillon 
drew back, and under shelter of a wide^spread- 
ing cypress, resumed her watchiag. 

Ettie advanced slowly until she reached Sir 
Thomas, and then hesitated. Her face was 
suffused with roseate blushes, and she held 
out her hand dubiously, as if debating on the 
propriety of so doing. Sir Thomas caught 
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and pressed the little daintily gloved fingers, 
with a few murmured words. 

" I missed seeing you yesterday/' he said, 
gently fixing his eyes on her face. He was 
meditating some explanation, but was in- 
finitely relieved by her answer, delivered, as it 
was, in a subdued, haK-inaudible tone. 

^* Yes. I did not ride out." 

*'Ah? I hope Why did you not ? '' 

" I— I " 

She looked up in his face, and then down at 
the grassy path. The poor girl was wondering 
what she could say, without betraying the 
truth — ^for she was totally inexperienced, and 
hardly liked even acting a falsehood — ^when her 
father and Mrs. Alvanley came up. After a 
few common-place remarks, the squire invited 
his neighbour to dine that day with the 
family, an invitation as eagerly accepted as it 
was cordially offered. 

They passed out from the gate, Ettie this 
time Unking her hand within her father's arm. 
Sir Thomas lingered until LuciUe was close to 
him. 

The glance which he gave her, the way 
in which he touched her hand — ^for Lucille 
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bad fallen into the EngUsh habit — satisfied 
Madame de Eochequillon that the prize was 
LuciUe's, if she chose to take it. The heart 
of the old lady beat with a quickened pulsa- 
tion. She hastened to glide out before the 
baronet moved, and as she went by, she 
glanced in his face. One of the gifts on which 
she plumed herseK was that of being able to 
read in their face the character of any person 
with whom she might be brought in contact. 
She had special reasons for wishing to know 
what this young man's might be, and she 
looked steadily 'in his face for an instant, 
regardless of propriety, forgetting for the 
moment, in her pressing anxiety, what he 
might think of her rude stare. 

Sir Thomas was speaking to some acquaint- 
ance as the French lady passed, but surprised 
by her fixed look, he turned his eyes full upon 
her. He was evidently a httle annoyed by 
this scrutiny, although he knew the marquise 
perfectly well by sight, and had seen her 
almost every Sunday at church, and remem- 
bered her as one of the ladies to whom he had 
given seats in his carriage the first night of 
his arrival at Deignmouth : but as she had 
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never, until this day, shown a wish to be 
recognized, he had invariably affected not to 
recollect her. 

With studied courtesy, he raised his hat, in 
acknowledgment of her look, and then turned 
aside. 

The marquise was disappointed, baffled in 
her mute inquiry. As a rule, she had hitherto 
been successful in deciphering physiognomies, 
but in this instance she found herself unable 
to read the lines before her. The eyes, clear, 
beautiful, limpid, full of fire and apparently 
imtroubled depths, told her nothing; the 
mouth she could not see for the brown mous- 
tache that shadowed it ; the finely cut features 
bespoke a refined nature — ^possibly a selfish 
one, albeit there was such sweetness in the 
delicate curves of the face. 

For many days, Madame de Rochequillon 
pondered over that handsome face. With 
women (the exceptions are rare), and with 
most men, personal beauty is a sure passport 
to favour. Now that it has been discovered, 
or at le^st an assertion made, that it was 
merely a wicked slander that represented 
Eichard the Third as a hunchback, that on 
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the contrary, he was one of the most agree- 
able-looking fellows of his time, his slight 
freedoms with the laws of strict equity are 
gaining absolution. His late majesty Henry 
the Eighth has been heartily abused : what 
would have been said of him had he been 
ugly? It would be difficult to point out a 
favourite of Fortune ill-favoured by Nature, 
Even famous villains have been more or less 
good-looking; and one reason why bandits 
and the more romantic assassins of the Claude 
Duviil, Jack Sheppard, Turpin type are so 
popular is because they generally have the 
advantage, over thief-takers and executioners, 
of a prepossessing exterior. 

Jack was not only invisible during the walk 
home, but did not reveal himseK until dinner- 
time. He was therefore happily ignorant up 
to the moment he stalked into the drawing- 
room at Westwood Park, that Sir Thomas 
Jervoise was to dine with the family that 
evening. He was first made aware of the un- 
pleasant fact by beholding the baronet, talking 
away most fluently and obviously quite at his 
ease, sitting on the sofa beside Mrs. Alvanley, 
Ettie being quietly nestled in one of the 
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window seats with Lucille, half concealed by 
the curtains. 

How Jack contrived to pass that evening 
without doing anything desperate was a 
mystery which he never could fathom. He 
did not make the slightest attempt to address 
his cousin, but, on the contrary, left the field 
altogether to his rival. When the ladies 
quitted the dining-room, he drank rather 
more wine than was good for him ; and then, 
fired with mortified love and resentment, he 
walked to and fro on the terrace until he was 
obUged to go into the drawing-room and 
receive a cup of coffee ; after which he went 
away, perfectly sulky. 

That was a fated evening to three other 
people besides Jack. To LuciUe, because she 
fell irrevocably under the spell of the man 
who was to be her destiny. To Ettie, because 
it fixed the seal on her wild, unreasoning love. 
To Sir Thomas Jervoise, because he found 
that the strange liking he had felt for the 
beautiful yoimg French girl had changed to 
a passion which it might be impossible to 
control : which might sweep away aU his cal- 
oulations, and render futile his desire to maxry 
Miss Alvanley. 
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Sir Thomas did not depart until eleven 
o'clock struck. Ettie rose to go to her own 
room immediately on bidding him adieu, and 
stole upstairs, her cheeks aglow, a soft glitter 
of happiness in her eyes. 

When she reached the corridor off which 
her room was situate, she saw, to her dis- 
may, that Jack was pacing to and fro, his 
arms folded, his face pale as marble, looking, 
perhaps, even paler in the cold, unsympathiz- 
ing light of the moon that streamed in 
through the window behind him. 

His eyes were gleaming, and his steps were 
irregular, as he strode backwards and for- 
wards. 

Ettie paused as her foot touched the last 
step. She was frightened, and trembled 
visibly; but she tried to subdue what she 
considered a cowardly feeling, and waited 
until he approached her. In truth, she had 
for the last four hours completely forgotten 
his existence. 

Jack, usually so gay and careless, was at 
first imable to speak from suppressed anger. 
He looked her straight in the face, for a few 
minutes — minutes which seemed interminable 
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to Ettie, although she was not ordinarily afraid 
of her cousin, 

^' Ettie," he said, at last, in a husky voice ; 
'' Ettie ! " 

His voice was choked by emotion ; he was 
unable to proceed. Then he seized her arm 
violently, with an ice-cold hand. In his 
vehemence he unconsciously pressed her 
bracelet painfully on her wrist, and seriously 
hurt her. 

Ettie, glad of the excuse, uttered a sUght 
cry, when he relaxed his hold. She looked at 
him reproachfully, and then at her arm. 

"Cruel!" she murmured, in an exaspera- 
tingly bitter accent. 

" Cruel ! " he echoed, without heeding her 
cry. '* It is you who are cruel. Oh, Ettie, 
will you break my heart ? Ettie, when I love 
you so dearly " 

" See what you have done," she said, un- 
loosing her bracelet, letting it fall in a little 
glittering heap at her feet, and showing the 
red mark caused by his fingers. "You have 
"hurt me." 

He caught her arm, and kissed the bruised 
wrist passionately half a dozen times before 
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she was able to draw back with an oflfended 
gesture. 

^^ Will yon never forgive me ? Indeed, I 

did not mean to — to WiU you not be 

friends again, Ettie ? " he pleaded, not know- 
ing very well what to urge in his own behaK. 
** You are making me miserable now that I 
am going away, and perhaps you may never 
see me any more." 

" I don't beUeve you," interrupted the 
young girl, with the brusqueness natural to 
her. ^'You said you were going to-day, yet 
here you are." 

^^ I forgot. I meant Monday. If you treat 
me in this villainous manner, I swear I will 
never, never come here again — never. Why 
should I come? — to see you the wife of — of 
that man ? Certainly not. Unfortunately for 
myself, I cannot help loving you. Oh, Ettie, 
if you only knew how dearly I love you ! And 
you don't care one jot for me. You are very 
ungrateful." 

"You are very unkind," she retorted, tears 
gathering in her eyes. 

"Don't cry. Confound it, I don't know 
what to say to you. I wish — upon my soul, 
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Ettie, I — ^my darling, if it had not been for 
that fellow's coming here, we might have 
been so happy. You used to like me, and 
would have learned to love me in time. Now 
I absolutely believe you hate me." 

*'No, I don't. I like you just the same as 
I always did, only you are so disagreeable." 

" You would have let me go away without 
saying even good-bye, and you would not care 
if I never came back again." 

*'Why do you go on like this? Where's 
the use ? " demanded Ettie. 

^' Ettie," said he, putting his hand on her 
dimpled shoulder, and turning her so that the 
full light of the moon and the rays of the 
candle she had placed on a small table fell on 
her face, " Ettie, do you think it possible you 
will ever care for me ? " 

She tried to shake oflf his hand, but he held 
her too firmly. Answer him she could not, 
but the expression of her face was enough; 
her very hesitation was sufl5cient reply. 

He released her, picked up her bracelet 
and linked it round her arm, then turned to 
leave her. Scarcely had he moved five steps, 
hefore he turned back. 
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" In all probability, you will never see me 
again," he said, holding out his hand. ^* You 
will say good-bye ? " 

" Oh, Jack, I am so sorry ! " she cried, clasp- 
ing her hands, and looking wofully at him. 

'*For what?" he asked, ironically. ''For 
what are you sorry? Good-bye, Ettie." 

He bent over her hand, as if about to press 
his lips upon it ; but, changing his mind, 
dropped it abruptly, and without another word 
quitted her. 

The poor child leaned her forehead against 
ihe latticed panes of the window, and did not 
move for several minutes. At last she took 
up her candle, and went to her own room. 

That night, she had a foreshadowing dream : 
that she was being enguKed in deep waters, 
and that Jack held out his hands to save 
her, but that she would not accept his help, 
and awoke herself by crying out in a loud 
voice • 

As Sir Thomas left the Park, he lighted a 
cigar, having determined to walk home. His 
reflections were not soothing. Some men 
stroll nonchalantly into foUies, even of the 
most compromising description; others, ou 
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the contrary, fence themselves round with 
precautions untU they can see their way 
clearly to the very end. Sir Thomas was the 
last man in the world to perpetrate a foolish 
act, to lose the game because a pretty girl 
bewildered him by glancing over his shoulder 
as he sorted his cards. 

He stopped on a wooden bridge that crossed 
a narrow, gurgling stream midway between 
Westwood Park and Stockleigh Court, and 
gazed for some time reflectively into the 
rushing water, on which the moonbeams 
danced. It was a lovely October night, calm 
and tranquil, and the rustling of the last 
leaves, as the soft autumn wind floated 
through them, made a strange weird fairy 
music. 

'* This will never do," he muttered. " I 
am as near making a fool of myself as ever 
any man has been. I, who have — bah ! it is a 
species of infatuation. Whichever way I 
turn, that girl's face is before me. It is 
insanity. Yet I would not marry her to- 
morrow, if I could. If I could ! " he repeated; 

^' if I could ! I wonder does she " 

. He continued gazing into the dancing water 
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for two or three minutes, absorbed in thought. 
" I shall only make a muddle of it if I try to 
persuade that silly child I am in love with her 
while I can think only of this queenly French 
girl. I must throw off this infatuation. In 
cases of this kind, the best way is to fly the 
danger. Tom Dallas, pretty times have come, 
when you talk of flight ! Well, if I stay here 
—I cannot stay here, that is the fact." He 
laughed aloud as he came to this decision ; 
but there -was bitterness in his laughter. 
^' Yes — yes — ^yes, I must go. I have not yet 
done a fooUsh thing, and I am not disposed to 
begin a course of folly now." 

As he stood leaning over the little rustic 
bridge, Lucille knelt in her own room, her 
face buried in her clasped hands, trying to 
drive away the infatuation that had seized 
upon her, prayiag for strength to resist it, lest 
it might make her its miserable slave for life. 
If she could do so without attracting remark, 
she would avoid him in future ; if not, then 
she should — ^well what should she do ? 

Jack and Charley departed very early the 
next morning, by the first train. Sir Thomas 
wrote a message to be forwarded to Mr. 
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Alvanley, to the effect that he was called 
suddenly to London for a few days on im- 
portant business, and should be happy to 
execute any commissions if Mrs. Alvanley or 
the squire desired anything to be done. It 
so happened that he went by the train in 
which Charley and Jack travelled. 

He was only just in time to catch the 
snorting monster. Having obtained his 
ticket, he made a dash at one of the first-class 
compartments. As he was plunging in with 
the most headlong expedition, he perceived 
that one occupant was already sitting in the 
carriage he had accidentally selected. 

This was Mr. Wynstyn, the uncle of the 
tjiree girls at Pytchley Farm. 

Sir Thomas started back as if he had been 
shot, almost knocking down the guard, against 
whom he staggered. In an instant, however, 
he recovered himself, and looked round at the 
guard with a ghastly smile. 

" A momentary spasm," he explained, 
pressing his hand on his side, as if in mortal 
pain. ''It has passed, however. Is there a 
vacant carriage ? " he asked, walking on to 
the next. " I want to go to sleep, if I can." 
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And he sKpped a half-sovereign into the 
guard's hand. 

The man, with the utmost gravity, opened 
the door of another carriage, which was un- 
occupied. Sir Thomas jumped in, and sank 
back on his seat, closing his eyes. He was 
frightfully pale, and he pressed his hands 
against his chest, as if he had been struck. 
The train started in another minute. 

*' What a fool I must be ! " he muttered at 
length, opening his eyes. "It is impossible 
that he could remember me — perfectly im- 
possible. I hardly know myself . I am becoming 
reduced to a state of semi-idiocy, I believe. 
But I never thought to see him again in this 
life. Here, too, of all places in the world. 
What can have brought him here? — con- 
found it, what a dolt I am! Why, I ought 
to have remembered that he has a sister, or a 
brother, or some relative of that kind living 
here." 

Two or three words, enunciated with 
sufficient clearness to indicate that they were 
not blessings, escaped him. 

When they arrived in London, he looked 
from the window of the carriage with special 
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care not to be seen, and watched until Mr. 
Wynstyn alighted. 

The train was tolerably fall, so he was able 
to keep his seat until the man by whom he 
feared to be recognized had stepped into a 
cab and driven away. He had not long to 
wait, for Mr. Wynstyn, having no luggage, 
had nothing to detain him. Sir Thomas saw, 
however, two other persons whom he knew : 
Jack Alvanley and Charley Pleydill. They 
were longer in getting away, and he was 
obliged to speak to them. Then he jumped 
into a hansom, and was off. 

'*I must mind what I am about now," he 
thought. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

THE TEMPEST OF THE HEART. 

At this time Lucille found her pupil most 
intractable and hard to manage. Ettie did 
not assign any reason for her waywardness, 
but she grew worse every day. When she 
learnt that Sir Thomas had departed, although 
she did not absolutely refuse to perform her 
allotted task, she in reahty did nothing. She 
resumed her old life — wandering in and out 
from the stables, loitering and loungiog, half 
idle, half busy, and withdrew herself as much 
from Lucille's companionship as she could 
without giving her offence, and contrived to 
be as much alone as possible. 

'^ Ettie," s^id Lucille, gravely, one morning, 
two or three days after Jack and his friend 
had left them — '^ Ettie, this will not do at all. 
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You have been very idle for several days past. 
You run over your lessons meohanicaUy, and 
derive no benefit from them, for they are for- 
gotten the moment you have repeated them." 

** Yes, yes. I shall work more to-morrow. 
I don't feel very well — I dpn't mean that, but — 
you see, Jack has gone away, and although — I 
mean to be very busy to-morrow. I have had 
a headache all the afternoon. Yes, to-morrow 
I wiU be very industrious." 

" You are a foolish girl, Ettie," said Lucille, 
looking at her. 

*' I know it — ^I know it very weU," answered 
Ettie, with so much brusque candour, that 
Lucille could not help smiling. 

"You have done nothing for the last week. 
I had hoped that you would have continued 
to study as assiduously as you did for some 
weeks. I fear your industrious fit has passed 
off." 

Ettie remained silent. 

"It is a pity you should break off just as 
you were beginning to show such an obvious 
improvement." 

" Well, what good is it trying to learn ? I 
don't improve at all." 

VOL. I. 8 
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" You are not speaking the trutli when you 
pretend to think you were not improving." 
- *^ Well, I am not improving — at least, so 
slowly. It is only a waste of time. Where's 
the good?" 

" It appears to me that it would be a greater 
waste of time not do anything." This was 
such an incontrovertible truth that Ettie 
could not gainsay it. *^ Besides, if you do not 
try to learn, you wiU always remain a poor^ 
ignorant Kttle thing," contiuued Lucille, with 
the gravity of a matron of seventy. 

" WeU ? " 

Lucille did not smile this time at the odd 
manner in which Ettie spoke. 

"Well," she resumed, after a short pause, 
^' you will be ignorant, unlike the rest of the 

world, perfectly unfit " She was going to 

say, ^'to mix with well-educated persons," 
but she hesitated. "And then, if you should 
marry, as doubtless you will " 

"I don't intend to marry," hurriedly inter- 
rupted Ettie, flushing crimson, then growing 
white. 

" If you marry ,^' said Lucille, with some 
effort, "what a constant mortification it would 
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be for you to be either obliged to withdraw 
yourself from all your husband's friends, or to 
suffer unceasing annoyance from your ignor- 
ance of the commonest things in which they 
might feel interested. Suppose you married 
some one whom you loved dearly " 

Ettie closed her eyes, and flung her head 
back ; she pressed her white teeth on her 
under lip, to express vexation, and crinkled up 
her nose ; but she did not interrupt in words. 

*' Suppose you were the wife of some one 
whom you loved, and suppose he were con- 
tinually humiliated by your evident ignor- 
ance " 

'* Oh, I could not endure that. Oh, no, 
no. 

" Would you not wish to be respected and 
admired by him ? Could you expect him to 
even esteem you, if you felt conscious that by 
your own idleness and indifference you had 
let every opportunity of improving yourseK 
pass by ? Do you think you could feel very 
happy under such circumstances ? " 

"Well, I promised you I would be very 
industrious to-morrow^ dear Lucille, And I 
really will try." 
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" I may take that as a promise, then ? " 

" Oh, yes." 

And Ettie kept her word. 

A fortnight passed away very quietly — 
monotonously it seemed to Ettie, and indeed 
to Lucille also. Neither, of course, could 
make any inquiry with regard to the return of 
Sir Thomas Jervoise, for which Ettie was 
longing, and which Lucille half dreaded, half 
desired. 

At the end of that time, Mr. Alvanley was 
suddenly called to London on important busi- 
ness connected with some leases. He hated 
business, so it was not surprising that he went 
reluctantly. After his departure, everything 
went on with still more oppressive monotony. 

Jack had written once to his uncle — a short, 
hasty letter, containing little information, and 
that little of an unsatisfactory nature. The 
squire, however, did not make any objection 
to the few curt lines. He abhorred the trouble 
of reading long letters, so was glad to escape 
it for once, though, in his own rough way, he 
was fond of his nephew, perhaps even liked 
him better than any other human being, 
always excepting his daughter, the httle Ettie. 
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Jack left London the day before his uncle 
reached it, so they did not meet. 

The squire was a singular mixture of good 
and bad quahties in character. He was one of 
those men who are so peculiarly disagreeable 
in manner, and have so many little unpleasant 
idiosyncracies, that they are often intolerable 
when present, but when absent are remembered 
with a feeling of liking, and even of respect. 

Ettie — poor Kttle Ettie ! — ^laboured for two 
or three weeks most assiduously at her tasks. 
"Whenever she chose to apply herself in real 
earnest to work her progress was rapid. Lucille 
did not spare herself in the least, although 
there was no one to call her to account, and 
she took the keenest interest in her young 
pupil. The confidence which had been inter- 
rupted for some short time was restored ; but 
the name of the absent baronet was never 
mentioned by either. 

Yet, although neither spoke of him, both 
thought of him constantly. It was, perhaps, 
surprising that Ettie could resist the pleasure 
of speaking of him whom she loved, and it 
was probably some instinct which restrained 
her from alluding to him after the one pas- 
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sionate outburst in "whicli she had admitted to 
Lucille that she " liked him." 

A second fortnight passed away, making a 
month, and still Sir Thomas Jervoise did not 
return to Deignmouth. Ettie's eyes begai to 
look feverish ; and when she rode out she was 
absent sometimes for two or three hours, 
coming home tired and pettish. Of his move- 
ments they heard no news whatever, fox Mr. 
Alvanley never met him, or if he did, never 
nientioned his name. Jack had gone abroad, 
and Charley was with his uncle, who was ill ; 
that was all the news the squire sent in his 
curt letters. 

A third fortnight passed, and one morning a 
telegram arrived for Mrs. Alvanley, summon- 
ing her to London. Her husband had slipped 
in crossing the street, and had been knocked 
down and severely injured by a hansom. 

Ettie was half frantic when she heard this, 
and wanted to go with her step-mother to 
London. Mrs. Alvanley refused to take her. 
The good lady packed up her trunk and 
hastened off to London, attended by her maid, 
leaving many injunctions with Mrs. Bobina 
the housekeeper, and with Lucille* 
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Ettie would study no more after that. 
Instead of teaching, Lucille was obliged to 
console her. She bewailed her father as if he 
weie already dead, and wandered to and fro, 
and in and out like a ghost. Had she pos- 
sessed any money she would have run off to 
Loidon, in defiance of everybody, to see her 
father, to be with him, near him. 

Wth so mmy depressing influences around 
her, Lucille did not feel particularly happy ; 
nor lid Madame de Kochequillon give her 
any lelp in attaining cheerfulness or serenity 
of spi-it. 

Thi marquise, although she could not con- 
fess i, had suffered an unreasonable disap- 
pointuent on hearing that Sir Thomas Jer- 
voiseiad departed abruptly from Stockleigh 
Court and on finding tliat his absence was 
threatning to extend over a lengthy period. 
The irational dream in which she had in- 
dulge( threatened to collapse Uke one of those 
soap hbbles blown by children. 

One dark, dreary November morning Ettie 
rushecinto the little sitting-room used by her- 
^eK ail Lucille, an open letter in her hand. 

'[ "W are to go to London at once, Lucille/' 
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she cried. **Kead that. Oh, Lucille, my 
father is very ill — seriously ill ! " 

She knelt down beside Lucille, and clasped 
her tremblingly; while Lucille, in obedieace 
to her request, read the letter. It was fom 
Mrs. Alvanley, desiring Ettie to join her 
immediately, accompanied by Lucille. 

It was with difficulty that Lucille ould 
restrain her young charge in her wild dfesire 
to run off to the metropolis without witing 
one hour to make any preparations. Hiving 
packed up some necessary articles for brseK 
and Ettie, she went to inform her grand- 
mother of her approaching departure, aid its 
cause, and to give her the address to /^hich 
she should send her letters. 

This parting, though apparently a shot one, 
was painful in some respects, as beiig the 
first that had ever occurred between juciUe 
and the marquise. It was more tryag to 
Madame de Rochequillon, perhaps, tin to 
Lucille, for the old feel these things more 
acutely than the young, to whom all hange 
is more or less welcome. 

'* I shall write two or three times tile I 
am away," said Lucille, kissing her foiiy. 
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During the journey Ettie was in a fever. 
Lucille began to fear that this constant ex- 
citement which she had been enduring from 
one cause or another for several weeks, would 
eventually throw Miss Alvanley on a sick- 
bed. 

Despite the real grief for her father, to 
whom she was attached, Ettie could not help 
thinking that, perhaps, she might see Sir 
Thomas Jervoise in London. 

" Perhaps I shall see him. I hope I shall 
see him," was the thought which ran through 
her mind like a golden thread across her more 
sombre reflections. " Why did he go away ? " 

And a thousand excuses, irrational enough, 
did she invent to account for his continued 
absence, most of them silly even for a half- 
ignorant girl of sixteen. 

Lucille, leaning back in her comer of the 
carriage, apparently half asleep — ^for Ettie, 
though restless and fidgety, was not inclined 
to talk — was meditating on precisely the same 
subjects as those which occupied the mind of 
Ettie. 

She was sorry for the accident which had 
befallen the squire, for rough and changeable 
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as he was, she sincerely hked him. She was 
sorry for his wife, and deeply sympathized 
with the grief of poor little Ettie. And she, 
too, thought of the chances of meeting Sir 
Thomas Jervoise in London, with a vague 
anxiety. She dreaded, yet wished to see him 
once more. Being older than Ettie, and of a 
calmer temperament, and knowing more of 
life, especially of its painful side, she could 
reason. She believed that she had yet com- 
mand over her own feelings. K she saw him 

again, why But she could only hope that 

she should not see him any more. 

The servant whom Mr. Alvanley had taken 
with him to London was waiting at the ter- 
minus to conduct Miss Alvanley and her 
governess to Mecklenbm-gh Square. 

Ettie, on alighting from the cab at the door 
of the house where her father lay ill, was 
trembling so much, that she was obhged to 
allow the old servant to half carry her upstairs 
to the sombre drawing-room. Lucille fol- 
lowed, and when they sat down, the domestic 
went away, saying he would tell his mistress 
that they had arrived. 

In a few minutes Mrs. Alva^ey came into 
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the room. Ettie flew to lier, and eagerly 
demanded to be permitted to go at once to 
her father. 

*^ My dear child, you cannot go to him now- 
He is asleep, and I would not disturb him for 
the world," answered the good woman. 

Ettie sat down, and began to cry. 

^^ Come, come, child, you must not be 
foolish. Your father is not so ill, after all. 
The doctors say his system has been very 
much shaken, and he is not so young as he 
was once upon a time, but they say he may 
come round. Don't cry, there's a dear." 

The worthy woman seemed more desirous 
to soothe the grief of her step-daughter than 
of claiming sympathy for herseK. 

Ettie was by degrees persuaded to wait 
xmtil her father awakened ; but then she 
insisted on seeing him, and when once 
admitted within his chamber, could not be 
restrained from giving full vent to her feelings. 

" My dear, dear, dear papa," she cried, " I 
am so sorry — oh, so sorry!" And had not 
her step-mother and the nurse interposed, she 
would have thrown herself upon his breast. 

At last, however, they succeeded in turning 
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her out of the room. Thenceforth, she was 
re-admitted only at rare intervals. Mrs. 
Alvanley would not hear of either girls heing 
employed in the sick chamber. Ettie's studies 
were to go on as usual, if she could command 
her attention sufficiently. 

They had not been more than three or four 
days in town before Charley called. He 
knew that his friend's uncle had met with 
a most serious accident, and had made it a 
matter of duty to call frequently. Poor 
Charley had not a particularly cheerful time 
of it. His own uncle was lying ill unto death. 
Lord Deveril had been taken ill in passing 
through London. The only pleasant hours 
Charley enjoyed during each week were those 
when he was with the two young girls, Ettie 
and her governess. Prudence is not one of 
the virtues specially cultivated by young men, 
and although Charles Pleydill was perfectly 
aware that he was committing a very grave 
folly in permitting himself the indulgence of 
the daily pleasure of being for three-quarters 
of an hour with Lucille, he was unable to 
resist it. 

He was now, it must be admitted, in a very 
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different position from that whicli he had 
occupied when he saw her at Westwood Park. 
In a few weeks he would probably be master 
not only of an unencumbered estate, but of 
a fortune which, originally large, had grown 
to magnificent proportions during the quiet 
temperate bachelor life of his uncle. He had 
no one to consult, no one who would caU 
him to task, or interfere in the matter of his 
marriage : he could please himself. 

As, so far from attempting to make love 
to her, or begin the slightest approach to a 
flirtation when they had met in the country, 
he had always behaved with absolute '^ friend- 
liness," it did not occur to LuciUe to treat 
Charles Pleydill as a possible lover, and the 
transition from the acquaintance to the friend, 
from the friend to the lover, was so gradual, 
and to indifferent eyes so imperceptible, that 
there was nothing to apprise her of what 
might happen. 

" Shall I ever see him ? " Bttie kept repeat- 
ing to herself every day. ^' Where is he? 
Why diii he go away from — ^from usV^ the 
httle hypocrite said, even to herself. ^^ Why 
did he leave us in that sudden way ? Shall 
I ever see him again ? " 
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And this question she repeated in every 
imaginable form, day and night. Who is so 
small, so selfish, so egotistical, as a young girl 
in love ? 

Just five weeks from the day on which 
Ettie and Lucille arrived in London from 
Deignmouth, Sir Thomas Jervoise called. He 
had not heard of the accident which had 
befallen his neighbour. Squire Alvanley, until 
the very morning of his caU. The two girls 
were out, walking in the Park, when he called. 
A flood of joy filled Ettie 's heart on learning 
that he had come at last. 

'^ He will come again, of course," she 
thought. *^ How glad I am ! " Her delight 
counterbalanced the disappointment which 
she felt because she had been absent on this, 
his first visit. That night, she could scarcely 
sleep ; every time her eyes closed she roused 
again, conscious of a strange, wild ecstatic 
delight, mixed with a yearning impatience. 

He did not come again for several days. 
Two or three times he sent his servant to 
make inquiries about the squire's health. 
Ettie, who, during the time, did pretty much 
as she chose, altered the hour of her daily 
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walk or drive with Lucille, going out in the 
morning instead of the afternoon, and then for 
a couple of hours ensconced herself in the 
shadow of the curtains draping the drawing- 
room windows, holding in her hands either 
a book or a piece of fancy work which never 
by any chance progressed. Strange to say, 
she took a new fit of industry as regarded her 
lessons, and she promised to do her governess, 
Miss Charteris, every credit. 

" If she would only take a craze for reading, 
I'm sure she'd soon finish her education," 
said Mrs! Alvanley, who had never opened the 
pages of any book except her Prayer-Book; and 
as that well-thumbed volume was left in the 
family pew at church, she consulted its con^ 
tents only once in a way, at morning service, 
on Sunday. Yet the good lady had a great 
belief in and veneration for books. " You see, 
all the girls read now, and I suppose it's that 
makes them so clever. Do you think Ettie is 
naturally clever, Miss Charteris ? " 

" I think she has many excellent quahties, 
which only require development." 

" I'd rather you'd say * Yes' or ^ No,' plainly, 
Miss Charteris, because ^ excellent qualities ' 
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m.Bj mean anything, you know. I'm afraid 
the poor child has been a little neglected." 

"Entirely, madam, if yon will pardon me 
for saying so." 

" Of course, of course. Well, the fault was 
mine, I'm sure. And then she is so young. 
You see, I didn't know anything about edu- 
cation. I don't profess to be particularly well 
educated myself, and how could I bring up a 
young lady with thirty thousand pounds for- 
tune, and expectations ? Her father ought to 
have seen to that. But you must make up 
for lost time, Miss Charteris. I'm sure you 
are very clever." 

Lucille blushed at what she considered an 
undeserved comphment. " I do not think I 
am what you call ^ naturally clever,' madam," 
she replied. "I have been very carefully 
educated, thanks to my dear grandmother." 

" Ah, education is everything. Lord ! what 
is genius, or talent, or anything of that 
sort, compared to a really good education ? 
Nothing at all. I'd rather be well educated 
than be the greatest genius in the world. For 
what's the good of genius ? It only makes you 
queer, an4 #ighty, and idle, and think ever so 
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much of yourself, and that nobody else is 
worth talking of. I never knew a genius but 
one, and he came to no good, and shot himself 

because he couldn't — ^hem '' She coughed, 

for she had ventured on a reminiscence of the 
old lodging-letting days of her youth. Mrs. 
Alvanley had no false pride, to do her justice, 
but she thought it did not sound well for the 
wife of one of the landed gentry to admit that 
she had once had a mother who let lodgings'. 
" If I'd a daughter of my own," she resumed, 
"I'd pack her off to school, and never let her 
come home except in the hoHdays. But, of 
course, Mr. Alvanley knows best ; and he is 
so fond of his daughter, although he does not 
show it in a way that — ^you know, he is some- 
times rough, and seems as if he didn't care 
about her. I don't mean now, but from time 
to time. I never realized the responsibility of 
having a girl Uke that until this year. You 
know. Miss Charteris, I always regarded her 
as a child, and didn't think of the time when 
she'd grow up, and have to be married and 
settled. But you will do all that you can in 
the way of finishing her education — ^beginning 
and finishing it, I should say, — and then she's 
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to be brought out, we think, by Mr. Alvanley's 
cousin. Lady Ambroise, who is very fashion- 
able, I beheve, and who will take her to all 
the balls and parties, and flower shows, and 
Kotten Eow, and the Opera, and all that, and 
see that she is well married, I thought a 
month or two ago," she added, dropping her 
voice to a confidential whisper, *^that the 
young baronet. Sir T. J., had an idea of her ; 
but, of course, that was aU a mistake of mine. 
It is lucky that the child herself didn't think 
anything about him." 

LuciUe's heart beat a little quickly, but she 
did not feel herself justified in repeating 
Ettie's broken confidence. She therefore re- 
mained silent. 

"And I thought her cousin, Mr. John 
Alvanley, was more than half in love with her. 
But then, he was no match for a girl with her 
fortune; and I don't think, even if he had 
been ever so much in love with her, that he'd 
have had the impudence to ask her — ^for it 
would have been really nothing but impudence, 
when we consider that he had next to nothing 
of his own, I don't fancy she has begun to 
think about beaux yet, the child. She is such 
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a baby. Did she want to bring up any of her 
pet dogs ? " 

** She did not say anything about them," 
rephed Lucille/ glad to get on safer ground. 

" Well, if she'd only take to reading, I'd be 
pleased. I wonder how girls do take to read- 
ing : is it of themselves, or how ? Ettie 
doesn't even care about novels. To be sure, 
she never has had any." 

" Miss Alvanley is so very young," observed 
Lucille. 

"Yes, she is. I hope it will be aU rights. 
You reaUy think she is getting on ? " 

•^ I do, indeed* She is most assiduous at 
present." 

" WeU, I'm truly glad to hear you say so. 
Miss Charteris. Only keep her at it." 

At last Sir Thomas called again. Ettie had 
begun to despair, poor child. Every morning 
she had murmured to herself, as she opened 
her eyes, "He will come to-day." Every night 
her last thought was, " He will never come ; 
he has forgotten me." But at last he did 
come, staying for half an hour; and Ettie — 
silly httle Ettie — ^was happy. 

Yes, happy as the child who, lost in a thick,. 
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tangled wood, goes on and on, fancying it is 
fairyland, until perhaps the end of the day's 
pleasure is death. The imagination of a child 
is vivid. Sixteen calls thirty "old;" but 
thirty returns the compliment by regarding 
sixteen as a child, with more justice. 

Ettie was haK lying, languidly, against the 
side of the large arm-chair in which she was 
curled up ; Lucille was with her. Sir Thomas 
came in; for, haying heard that the ladies 
were at home, he could not refuse to go up- 
stairs. Ettie sprang up, but recollecting her- 
self instantly, drew back modestly, and offered 
her hand. LuciUe rose, and inclined her 
head. 

*^ I am so glad, so glad to see you I " said 
Ettie, mixed reproach and acknowledged de- 
light in her accent. " We — we thought — ■• — " 
A vivid blush overspread her face, for she did 
not know how far etiquette would permit her 
to proceed, and she was afraid to finish her 
sentence, intimating that she had fancied he 
had forgotten her. 

The entrance of Mrs. Alvanley rescued her 
from the embarrassment into which she had 
fallen. To her Sir Thomas addressed himself 
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chiefly — now and then, by a glance or stray 
word, causing the face of Ettie to become 
irradiated. Lucille retired to the window at 
the further end of the room, and her fingers 
never ceased to fly with rapidity over the 
threads and tatting-shuttle which she held. 
Once or twice, their visitor looked for an 
instant at her, but he ignored her presence, as 
she apparently desired, during his brief stay. 

When he was about to depart^ having bade 
Mrs. Alvanley and Ettie adieu, he went over 
to Miss Charteris. She rose, and for a second 
they looked at each other steadily. That 
moment decided the fate of both. 

"It is in vain for drowning men to 
struggle," thought he. "After all, what 
does it matter ? She is a magnificent crea* 
ture, and worth any sacrifice. — Good morning, 
Miss Charteris," he said, aloud, enclosing the 
slender fingers in his strong, firm clasp. 

He received some scarcely articulate reply, 
and he went away. 

" Perhaps I was a fool to see her again," 
muttered the baronet, as he passed down 
the square, unconscious that the bright eyes 
of Ettie were following his steps from the 
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drawing-room window. " But it makes no 
difference. I tliink I was more infatuated 
when away from her than with her. Confound 
it ! — what a fool I must be — after all my 
laughter, too, at women and their ways ! If 
she had been like the other women I have 
known, I should have escaped. It is merely 
an infatuation. I am not in love with her, 

of that I am certain, for " He fell into 

a reverie of a compHcated nature. 

After that day, his visits became frequent. 
He met Charley at the house very often, and 
soon Charley learnt to look upon him with 
a jealous eye, though Charley had little be- 
sides the instincts of a suspicious lover to 
guide him to a knowledge of Sir Thomas's 
•intentions or wishes. 

Mr. Alvanley was glad of an occasional visit 
in his chamber from these young men, who 
reheved the monotony of his days, and kept 
him informed of the floating gossip and idle 
nothings flying about town, on things in 
general. By the middle of January, he was 
able to get down to the drawing-room, with 
assistance, for a couple of hours every after- 
noon* } 
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An accident seemed to favour Mrs. Alvan- 
ley's wish that Ettie might be induced to 
read. One morning Sir Thomas happened 
to have with him an exquisitely bound copy 
of Tennyson's Poems, enriched with engrav- 
ings by the Junior Etching Club. It was 
a beautiful book, and as it had only just been 
published, he showed it to the ladies. Ettie, 
who did not ordinarily care about books of 
any kind, not even about novels — ^which, in- 
deed, she could scarcely understand, being 
so ignorant of life, — was charmed with the 
pictures and with some of the poems* Sir 
Thomas, with a grave smile, asked to be per- 
mitted to offer the volume for her acceptance. 

Ettie looked at her step-mother with eager 
entreating eyes, and seeing an assenting smile 
on the face of that lady, joyfully accepted the 
proffered gift. Sir Thomas asked permission 
to write her name on the flyleaf, and having 
obtained it, inscribed her name, with the date. 

From that day, she carried the book about 
with her wherever she went, and at night 
placed it under her pillow. In other hands, 
the gay binding might have suffered; but 
ihough an ignorant, half-trained little erea* 
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ture, she was daintily neat, so the pristine 
glory of the volume remained nntamished by 
her constant use. Soon she could repeat long 
pieces, and sometimes read to Lucille, or 
recited, in the dim winter twilight, delicious 
verses. 

February arrived. Charley's uncle, Lord 
Deveril, still lingered, neither better nor 
worse ; but a hope arose that, if he removed 
to a genial climate, his case might assume 
a more favourable aspect. His physicians, 
therefore, affcer much debate, ordered him to 
go to Palermo, and his nephew was obliged 
to agree to accompany him. 

It was not a time for love-making, for many 
reasons — one, not the least powerful, being 
that Charley was not in a position to marry 
if certain contingencies should come to pass. 
If Lord Deveril recovered — and there was a 
faint hope now that a miracle might be 
wrought — and he shoidd marry (for the 
changes in life are so strange, and wonderful 
things occur every day, so that to advance 
the proposition is to bring forward a truism 
of the most hackneyed type), why then 
Charley's position would be far from an envi- 
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able one. If his imcle died, as now seemed 
probable, it would be most indecent to enter 
on matrimonial speculations within sight of 
his uncle's death-bed. These last reasons alone 
suffice to account for the fact that Charley 
went away from England without telling 
Lucille Charteris that he loved her, and 
that he was sure he could never love any- 
body so well, and that his future happiness 
or misery depended on her. 

Sir Thomas was left master of the field. 
Apparently, he was in no hurry to avail him- 
self of his advantage. He was unable to 
resolve, to his own satisfaction, the problem 
occupying his thoughts constantly. To sacri- 
fice himself to Lucille, who had infatuated 
him, seemed foUy — pure folly. But to marry 
Ettie, even for the sake of her thirty thousand 
pounds, and to exist without Lucille — ^to see 
Lucille, perhaps, the wife of another— was an 
impoflsibiUty. 

His conduct was inexplicable to LuciQe. 
One day he would allow her to see that he 
was as much in love as anybody could be— ^ 
and with herj the next he would almost 
ignore her, and devote himself to Ettie. This 
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rendered Lucille very unhappy, for she could 
not determine how to treat him. Little Ettie 
was completely satisfied and happy, assured 
that she was the beloved object. She would 
have been content to rest in this dreamy 
life for ever. But she loved in a childish, 
passionate way. 

Was it strange that this man had gained 
these two girls, who were so totally opposite 
in their characters, habits of thought, dispo- 
sitions — ^in every way ? He had certainly 
taken some trouble to steal the heart of the 
poor little heiress, though he was so capricious 
to her, but he had done nothing even to gain 
the liking of the heiress's governess. He had 
not the slightest intention of doing more than 
play idly at being Ettie's lover, and deluding 
her to the measure of inducing her to marry 
him, and thereby give him her money. For 
although in three years the income derived 
from the estate of which he was master 
would equal the fortune to which Miss 
Alvanley was entitled, yet — But what the 
baronet's motive for being anxious to marry 
for money was, no one could have told, for he 
truated his secrets with no living being. Tho 
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estate was unencumbered, and its present 
owner did not manifest any disposition to 
squander his revenues; but doubtless Sir 
Thomas Jervoise knew best why it was a 
matter of importance to him to marry some 
one who held thirty thousand pounds in her 
hands. 

Lucille wrote to her grandmother very 
frequently during their separation. She was 
always frank, always told her everything that 
was going on ; there was only one thing which 
she concealed — ^the terrible fact that she had 
fallen in love with the handsome young 
baronet. 

That secret, indeed, she barely acknow- 
ledged to herself. 

When the marquise learnt that Sir Thomas 
Jervoise had resumed his visits to the family 
of Squire Alvanley, she recommenced build- 
ing those airy fabrics of hope and anticipation 
with which she had been amusing herself all 
her life. But in the Chateau d'Espagne, the 
Blue Chamber, with its ominous inhabitants, 
was always the chief apartment. 

Ettie lived in a state of childish happiness, 
continuing to bask daily in the sunshine of 



i 
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the presence of her self-elected sultan. 
Lucille was miserable, not knowing what to 
do, or which way to turn. Sir Thomas 
Jervoise renewed the struggle between his 
mad infatuation, as he chose to regard it, and 
his foregone determination to marry the heiress 
who possessed thirty thousand pounds. 

Mr. Alvanley daily grew stronger, and his 
wife remained a quiet, half indifferent spec- 
tator of what she supposed to be love-making 
between her step-daughter and their visitor. 

Ettie would have liked this dreamy life of 
hers to go on for ever. The daily routine of 
very simple tasks did not weary her ; she was 
happy, and perpetually thinking of her hero. 
It was a wonder that she did anything at all, 
as her mind was so preoccupied by the one 
absorbing idea; bot 1 made some i»ogre„ 
under the hands of Lucille. 

m 

At last Mr. Alvanley' s physicians pro- 
nounced him suflSciently recovered to be 
removed to his own home in the country; 
and the family left town. 

Partly from caution, partly from the irreso- 
lution which ruled his actions at this time^ 
Bir Thomas Jervoise had not been so op&n in 
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his demonstrations as to render it imperative 
that he should give some explanation of his 
intentions for the future. Indeed, the squire 
hardly required any. If the girl liked him, 
she should have him. If she didn't care for 
him, why, the baronet would only have to 
look after himself, that was all. However, 
Sir Thomas touched lightly on his own 
views. 

"I thought of going abroad soon again,'* 
said he, the day before they left town. " But 
— at present, I am undecided. I have aU my 
life been accustomed to the Continent, and I 
have so few friends in England, that I cannot 
feel at home here." 

" Oh," laughed the squire, " I suppose 
some of these days you wiU get married, and 
wherever a man's wife and children are, there 
his home is." 

To this Sir Thomas Jervoise made no 
answer. 

"You are going away?" said Ettie, in a 
low tone, a few minutes after, when he 
approached her. 

"I don't know. I am going home to my 
place in Deignmouth for a short time. I am 
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going there at the end of next week," he 
replied, "I don't know what I mean to 
do." 

He looked at her with the look which had 
indicated to so many women at various times 
that the ruhng of his destiny lay in their 
hands. He hardly intended | to express so 
much, but his eyes were unfortunately so full 
of meaning of different kinds that he could 
not help it. Ettie had deluded herself with 
the pleasant fiction that the look conveyed 
the truth; and Ettie was the silliest, most 
ignorant little girl those deep, dark, tender 
eyes had ever looked upon ; so what wiser, 
cleverer women had beheved, she beheved. 

"He loves me," she whispered to herself. 
*^ He loves me. How happy I am 1 " 

"Yes," he said, glancing down at the 
carpet, " I must get married. I shall never 
be at rest until I have a wife." 

At the moment, he had nearly made up his 
mind to secure the heiress, and relinquish his 
infatuation for her governess. However, he 
said nothing more, and went away almost 
immediately after. 

"How handsome he is I" Ettie continued, 
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in her silent monologue. ^^What a darling 
he is — ^how good he is — ^how noble I How I 
love him ! " 

And if he had commanded her to jump 
out of the drawing-room window into the 
square, and had raised the sash with his own 
hand, she would not have hesitated to obey 
him. 

Lucille's reflections were different from 
those of her young rival. 

" How capricious he is ! " she thought. 
" To-day he is one thing, to-morrow another, 
perhaps the opposite. How is it that this 
feeling for him has crept into my heart? 
Would that I could tear it out. Why do I 
care for him — why — ^why? I don't think he 
is a good man — and God in BDis mercy pre- 
serve me from loving any other. Ah, my 
prayer, is a useless one, for I do already love 
this man. And the poor child who loves him, 
what of her? Perhaps he prefers her. I 
don't know. I do not know what he thinks. 
How cruel he is ! How he wrings my heart ! 
and I cannot cease thinking of him — ^his 
image is always present to my mind. I wish 
I had never seen him. Poor Ettie — poor 
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child! Yet, perhaps, she is the happy one, 
for oh, it would be exquisite happiness to be 
loved by him ! How tender his voice is ! how 
kind his eyes are ! When he looks at me, and 
speaks to me, as he sometimes can, I feel as if 
I could go to the end of the world if he made 
me a sign. Poor fool that I Bm — ^poor weak 
fool I What madness it is I But I cannot help 
it." 

Sometimes she thought of going away from 
what began to be a slow torture. She felt as 
if she must escape at aU hazards from this 
caprice — the sunshine of to-day, giving her too 
exquisite a pleasure ; the shadow of to-morrow, 
too keen a pain, — and she knew that she ought 
to fly while there was yet time. Soon the 
suffering would be too acute. She felt assured 
that she could not bear to see him whom she 
confessed to herself now that she loved — to 
see him the acknowledged suitor of Ettie. 
But there were many reasons why she could 
not leave her present situation ; at least, she 
chose to assume that there were. Thus she 
went on from day to day. 

The moth must feel pain when its wings 
have been singed once. Then, why does it 
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continue to dash at the flame which scorches 
it? 

Does the youngest — or the oldest — school- 
boy ever read the moral reflection at the end 
of the fable ? 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

BIB THOMAS MEETS AH OLD AGQUAINTAKOE. 

The very morning subsequent to the return of 
the family to Westwood Park, Mr. Alvanley 
received a letter from his sister, Lady Cres- 
well. He had supposed her to be at home in 
her villa on the Lago Maggiore, where she 
almost constantly lived. But this letter 
announced that she would be with him on the 
eighteenth of the month, by the 2.30 train. 

The squire held his sister in profound 
respect, a respect shared by his wife, who 
looked up to Lady Creswell as the impersona- 
tion of beauty, fashion, elegance, wit, and all 
the cardinal virtues. They were both equally 
astonished at this unexpected advent, for the 
hurried lines, written in an aflfectedly pretty 
hand, on particularly elegant paper, did not 
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aflford any lucid explanation of the motive 
which impelled the viscountess to travel to 
Deingmouth at such a time of the year. 

Neither the squire nor his wife were fooHsh 
enough to suppose that affection for her 
brother suggested the trip. The carriage was 
sent to the station, to be in waiting when the 
lady should arrive, which she did in due 
course, accompanied by her maid* 

Lady CresweU was a remarkable woman, 
but her estimation of herself, and the estima- 
tion held of her by others, differed in many 
essential points. Viewed by the impartial eye 
of the casual beholder, she was about forty- 
six, with a large, somewhat exuberant figure, 
and a tolerably handsome face, composed of 
curiously mingled beauties and defects* She 
had apparently superb hair — ^rich, glossy, and 
of the finest shade of black. She had big 
black eyes, of which she was inordinately 
vain ; a peculiaxly ugly nose, and an intoler- 
ably ugly mouth. She so evidently squeezed 
her waist by artificial means, that she was per- 
petually flushing — although her face was coated 
with powder,— and her bosom was driven up 
almost to her chiur . As she had the greatest 
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horror of being considered "fat," she tried 
every device to make herfeelf look slender, and 
flattered herself that she succeeded, the effect 
of her attempts being reaUy painful to those 
who looked at her even with the most in- 
different eye. She wore, even in travelling, 
the tightest jacket that would chng to her 
form, and long trailing skirts, and sometimes 
ludicrously fanciful travelling hats. 

Her maid was a young French girl, as neat 
in her dress and as humble in her manner as 
Lady OresweU was magnificent in attire and 
insolent in demeanour. 

The squire, who had nearly recovered from 
the effects of his serious accident, was stand- 
ing on the steps of his house, waiting for his 
sister. When the carriage drove up, he 
hobbled down, with the two-fold object of 
greeting her and of assisting her to alight. 

"Good heavens!" she exclaimed, with a 
cry of surprise, without replying to his saluta- 
tions. 

" What is the matter ? " demanded Mr. 
Alvanley, 

" Why, I thought — I was told that you 
were at death's door, I was told you had 
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been nearly killed. There is nothing the 
matter with you. How very vexatious ! I 
should not have come down from London if I 
had not thought you were half dead." 

" Then why the devil didn't you write to 
ask how I was before you took the trouble to 
come ? " asked her brother, annoyed by her 
exclamations. 

** You are very impertinent. How could I 
write to a dying man?" retorted the lady, 
gathering up her silk skirts and embroidered 
draperies, and half sweeping, half waddling up 
the steps, leaning heavily on her brother's 
stalwart arm. 

" A dying fiddlestick ! You are as great a 
fool as you ever were, Olivia. Well, we won't 
quarrel. We don't meet so often that we can 
afford to fight the minute we cafcch sight of 
one another's faces. If you thought it such a 
trouble to come down here, you should have 
been more particular in your inquiries before 
you ventured on the journey." 

Lady Creswell did not deign the slightest 
answer, but passed into the hall, and up the 
broad staircase, until she was bowed into the 
drawing-room with as much ceremony as if 
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she were a queen, and the squire her lord 
chamberlain. 

The viscountess and her brother were really 
attached to each other, in their odd way. She 
viewed him with a half-pitying regard, as an 
inferior being, of mean tastes and no cultiva- 
tion ; he looked up to her as something super- 
latively graceful and charming, but liable to 
be carried away by a certain feminine foolish- 
ness. 

Mrs. Alvanley and Ettie, with Lucille, were 
waiting in the drawing-room for the advent of 
the viscountess, and all rose on her entrance. 
This was the first time the sisters-in-law had 
met ; for the viscountess had for years been 
absent from England, and had seen her 
brother only once in the course of the past 
six or eight years, during a hurried visit to 
London, when they had encountered each 
other almost by accident. He had written to 
hereon his marriage, entering into no details, 
and merely mentioning that his present wife 
had been a wealthy widow, of tolerably 
respectable birth. 

Lady Creswell was very gracious, and ac- 
cepted the homage of her sister-in-law with a 
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certain equaniinity. She was keenly, but not 
inconveniently, inquisitive ; she liked to know 
all about everything, but if a troublesome 
piece of information came in her way, she 
prudently packed it away in her mental store- 
house. By adroit and apparently unconnected 
questions, after the manner of acute fortune- 
tellers, she was in possession, within half an 
hour, of all Mrs. Alvanley's antecedents. 

She informed Mrs. Alvanley of her surprise 
to find her brother so well, when she had been 
told by a friend that he was lying at death's 
door. 

*^ I hope, now that you have come, you will 
stay some httle time," said Mrs. Alvanley with 
obvious deference. 

Lady Creswell pretended to consider, having 
already determined on all her arrangements. 
She was fond of playing at diplomacy, and as 
she could enter into no real intrigues, poh«* 
tical or otherwise, amused herself by mentally 
building oyster-shell grottoes in lieu of palatial 
edifices. With a candle inside, she flattered 
herseK the oyster-shelt grottoes did not look 
amiss. 

^^ No," she said, at length, " I shall, unfor- 
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tunately, be unable to avail myseK of your 
kindness. Important matters call me away 
at the end of the week." 

Mrs. Alvanley expressed her regret. 

"So, this is your daughter, Michael ? " said 
Lady Creswell, after a momentary pause. 
"Come here, child, and let me look at 
you." 

Ettie, who was both attracted and repelled 
by her aunt, whom she now saw for the first 
time, to the best of her recollection, advanced 
with an ill grace, and stood with her hands 
folded before Lady Creswell, who looked at 
her for some minutes in silence. 

" You are undoubtedly pretty and original," 
said Lady Creswell, at length. "But what a 
perfectly frightful figure 1 You have the shape 
of a dairymaid. You are a complete country 
dowdy, it appears to me. Turn round. 
Aff reuse! She has a pretty face, and would 
have a pretty figure if she knew how to 
manage it," she continued, with the utmost 
coolness, half addressing her sister-in-law, but 
chiefly speaking to her brother. 

"What the devil does it signify?" asked 
Mr. Alvanley. " Do you mean she ought to 
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squeeze herseK into the shape of an hour- 
glass, like yourself, eh ? " 

" Pish ! You are more of a boor than ever, 
Michael." 

" Thank you for your compliments, Olivia ; 
but you may spare your breath, as they don't 
pass current down here. How is your boy 
Louis ? " 

** Louis is pretty well, thanks. He never is 
very well, poor darling ! " said the fond mother. 

*'No ; I believe he is rather consumptive," 
said Mr. Alvanley, 

Lady CresweU did not deign to take any 
notice of this observation. She wished her 
son to be considered a deUcate, interesting 
young man. He was two or three and twenty ; 
but to call his unknown sentimental malady 
by a vulgar, definite, commonplace name was 
something which she could not allow. 

Ettie tried to slip back to her chair under 
cover of the diversion caused by her father's 
inquiry, but her aunt was too quick for her. 

" Stay here," she said. " Sit down by me. 
I wish to talk to you." 

Ettie sat down with a sulky air, consoling 
herself by making a minute, albeit covert ex- 
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amination of all the articles of dress which 
adorned her aunt's elegant person, and criti- 
cising Tinfavourahly her aunt's ** figure." 

" What do you intend doing with this 
child, Michael ? " inquired Lady Creswell, 
leaning back and looking steadily at her niece 
through a gold-rimmed eye-glass. She was 
by no means near-sighted, but it was one of 
her affectations to pretend that she could not 
see anything without the aid of a glass. 

" Do with her ? What do you mean ? Do 
you mean get her into a* situation, or to 
service? " 

**You perfectly understand my question. 
You, of course, hope to get her well married?" 

^^ I suppose she will marry some day, and I 
hope she will marry to please herself, and do 
credit to the family." 

Ettie suddenly bent her head, for she felt 
that she was blushing crimson. 

" Pleasing herseK has very little to do 
with the matter. And pray, how do you 
hope to obtain a good match for her in these 
remote wilds ? " 

*'I never thought about it. She is such a 
child. She is How old are you, Ettie?'* 
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^^ Nearly seventeen, papa." 

" Just so." 

** I was utterly unaware of the fact that you 
had a pretty girl buried alive here. Though I 
ought to have imagined something of the 
kind; for now I remember, years ago, ages 
ago, when I heard that you had a daughter, 
when she was just bom, I proposed bringing 
her out when she grew old enough." 

Mrs. Alvanley, as Lady Creswell paused, 
ventured to suggest that if she desired to go 
to the rooms prepared for her, to arrange 
her toilette, she had merely to intimate the 
wish.* 

Lady CresweU appeared to have taken 
a particular fancy to Ettie, which was flatter- 
ing in one sense, though it hardly promised, 
to those who knew her, to be of miich benefit 
to her niece. She never cared for any one 
who was not specially interesting from some 
cause or another. Her likings were capricious, 
and generally short-lived. 

After dinner she asked her brother and his 
wife a great many questions as to their inten- 
tions regarding Ettie, and perpetual petty intri- 
guer as she was, felt irritated to find that they 
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regarded the future with so indifferent an eye. 
Mr. Alvanley mentioned that his cousin, Lady 
Ambroise, had offered to bring out Ettie, but, 
he added that, having objections to the set in 
which she moved, he had declined. 

Ettie listened to all this with wide-opened 
eyes. 

"Why," cried Lady Creswell, "it is a 
perfect piece of wickedness to sacrifice such a 
pretty girl, for she wiU inevitably be sacri- 
ficed or left on the sheK if she is buried here. 
With her fortune, and her good looks, if she 
could be polished up a little, she might do 
wonders." 

At night, in her bed-room, having secured 
Mrs. Alvanley, she renewed the attack vigor- 
ously. If they had asked her to take Ettie, 
and produce her in fashionable circles, she 
would have inevitably dechned the trouble. 
But, as it was, the spirit of contradiction led 
her to set her heart on taking the young girl 
under her protection. 

"I am glad I have not wasted my time 
coming down here," she said. "I had no 
idea that my niece was such an attractive 
girl. I must have her at all hazards. There 
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is no chance whatever of her making a 
decent match in this remote section of the 
globe." 

Mrs. Alvanley, foohsh woman, with some 
hesitation, ventured to hint at the probability 
that Sir Thomas Jervoise would ere long 
make Ettie an offer. Lady Creswell pricked 
up her ears, and inmiediately raised a volley 
of questions which her sister-in-law found it 
diflSicult to answer. 

" I have heard," she said, having ascertained 
as much as Mrs. Alvanley could tell her, 
^^that he is, and has always been, a most 
eccentric young man. However, he is very 
rich, and the title is an old one. He is about 
thirty, I beheve. What is he like ? " 

^* As to looks? — exceediDigly handsome : tall, 
daxk, and has such splendid eyes." 

"Of course, then, Ettie is over head and 
ears in love with him ? " 

" I really don't know." 
. Lady Creswell started back in horror. 

" What 1 you have the charge of a girl like 
that, and you dpn't know so simple a. matter 
regarding her — so simple, and yet so impor- 
tant ? Grand del ! I shall take good care to 
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find out. I think I shall stay a little longer 
than I at first intended." 

"We shall be so pleased," began Mrs. 
Alvanley. 

"To-morrow I shall have a talk with my 



niece." 



" Mrs. Alvanley shook her head. " I am 
afraid you will find her rather obstinate," she 
remarked. " She is so very, very unwilling 
to talk about anything of that kind. Indeed, 
she is not much of a talker at any time. She 
will be sure to be vexed." 

Lady Oreswell shrugged her shoulders with 
an air of superiority, and smiled, then bade 
her sister-in-law good night. The viscountess, 
who had come down with much reluctance, 
and only urged by the queer kind of love she 
had for her brother, and from a feeling of stem 
duty, which enjoined that she ought to see 
him before he died, was overjoyed at the 
unexpected opportunity for twisting and twin- 
ing a pretty little net of intrigue. 

She permitted a couple of days to elapse 
before she commenced her . diplomatic ap- 
proaches. Craftily did she begin. With a 
face of the utmost innocence, she decoyed 
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Ettie to her dressing-room, as an antiquated 
spider might allure an unsuspecting young 
fly. Her jewels were scattered in and out of 
their caskets on the toilet-table. Ettie, httle 
savage as she was, had an innate feminine 
love of beauty and glitter, 

" How beautiful I " she cried involuntarily. 

Lady Creswell snuled. "You must wear 
this for my sake," she said, clasping a magni- 
ficent bracelet of rubies and emeralds on 
Ettie's arm. " And this too," placing in her 
hands a pair of diamond ear-rings. 

Ettie regarded the bracelet with eyes ght- 
iering as brightly as any of the diamonds on 
the table. 

"Tou need not thank me," said her aunt, * 
perceiving that she was struggling for words 
in which to express her rapturous delight, 

" But I shall not be able to wear the ear- 
rings," observed Ettie, after a momentary 
silence. 

"Ah, your ears have not been pierced. 
That misfortune can soon be remedied." 

"But I should not like to have it done," 
said Ettie, shrinking bacl^. " It must be so 
painful." 
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" Silly child. Are you a coward ? " 

" No, I am not a coward ; but why should 
one suffer pain unnecessarily ? " 

"Unnecessarily? Do you not think that 
these beautiful ornaments would make you 
look ten times prettier than you are ? " 

Ettie looked dubiously at the diamond ear- 
rings. Lady Creswell drew her in front of 
the glass, and held the ear-rings as if they 
were fastened into the Uttle pink ears for a 
moment, then suddenly took them away. 

" Yes," said Ettie, " I think they are a great 
improvement." 

** Come, help me to put up these toys in 
their proper places. Should you not like to 
live with me, and to wear fine dresses, and to 
go to gay parties, and dance, and go to the 
opera, and out driving, and be admired, and 
perhaps marry some rich nobleman some 
day ? " began Lady Creswell. 

" No," answered Ettie, brusquely. 

"Why, what a Httle Hottentot! You 
bounced out that * No ' as if you were thinking 
of bitiQg one. Why do you sj)eak in that 
abrupt manner? With what kind of people 
have you been living aU your days ? " 
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^^ Did I speak abruptly ? " asked Ettie, with 
such innocence that Lady Creswell laughed. 
" I thought you wanted a plain answer to 
your question," 

** And why did you answer * No ' ? " 

" Because I don't want to go away from my 
home. I am only an ignorant child — ^I know 
that, and I should be laughed at by the fine 
people you know." 

"Nonsense. How do you contrive to 
amuse yourseK down here ? " 

" How ? Oh, I ride, and " 

" What else ? '' 

" Well, I have my dogs, and all that." 

"AUwhat?" 

Ettie looked puzzled. " Then I have my 
lessons to learn, and " 

" Pooh ! you cannot go on learning lessons 
all your life. Who lives down here ? " 

" Different people." 

"Of course, I know that. I mean what 
sort of neighbours have you now? Who is 
this handsome young baronet of whom I have 
heard?" 

The expression on Ettie 's face was enough. 

Lady Creswell did not insist on a reply, 
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settling in her own mind that the next step 
was to see this young man. 

She went on, however, expatiating on the 
advantages of mixing in good society, trying 
to tempfr and bribe Ettie into agreeing to go 
with her when she left Deignmouth, She was 
not clever, but she possessed a certain plausi- 
bility, and a trick of putting things in their 
best light, which imposed on those who were 
not sufficiently clear-sighted or experienced to 
see through her shallow arguments. 

But Ettie was shielded by her simplicity 
and indifference to the things on which her 
aunt dilated ; or, perhaps, rather the one strong 
reason which she had for wishing to stay at 
home blinded her to all plausible propositions. 
The young girl shook her head at each re- 
newal of the suggestion that she should 
depart with her aunt for those fairy regions 
so glowingly described. 

Five or six days passed before Lucille could 
secure an opportunity for visiting her grand- 
mother. At length she went to Pytohley 
Farm, one fine frosty afternoon. 

The marquise was exceedingly anxious to 
discover what chance there was of Lucille's 
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becoming Lady Jervoise, Poor Lucille fenced 
her questions as much as possible, trying as 
far as she could to laugh them off. 

This time Madame de Eochequillon said 
nothing of the hopes and desires which per- 
petually haunted her. 

As Lucille would not sympathize with them, 
she thought her safest plan was to quietly wait 
and watch. It was hard, this constant wait- 
ing; but then, she repeated to herseK, had 
she not been waiting for many, many weary 
years ? 

Lady Creswell was abhged to lie perdue in 
her hastily woven web for seven or eight 
days before ^ir Thomas appeared. 

He sent a note, addressed to Mrs. Alvanley, 
the morning before he called, mentioning that 
he had come down for a short time to Stock- 
leigh Court, and that he intended making a 
stay of a few weeks. Lady Creswell, there- 
fore, was prepared for his coming, and was 
sitting in state in the great drawing-room at 
Westwood Park, with her sister-in-law and 
her niece, Lucille being also present. Since 
the arrival of Lady Creswell, Lucille had been 
obliged to retire into comparative obscurity. 
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for the viscountess made a point of ignoring 
all dependants. 

Sir Thomas entered the drawing-room with 
his usual easy, careless grace, and walked up 
to the mistress of the house to pay his 
respects. But as he turned round to go 
through the ceremony of introduction to 
her sister-in-law, he hecame perfectly white, 
and fixed his eyes with a scared look on the 
lady. 

In an instant he recovered himself, and the 
expression of affright was so evanescent that 
Lady CresweU, who recognized him, and who 
was surprised, did not notice it. 

" I helieve I already have the pleasure — 
that I have already seen this gentleman," said 
Lady CresweU, frigidly. 

"I had the happjness of meeting Lady 
CresweU some years ago," said Sir Thomas, 
bowing. 

*'At Munich, was it not?" said the vis- 
countess, in a freezing tone, and with a magis- 
terial air. 

"At Munich, Lady CresweU," repUed the 
baronet, with another incHnation of the head, 
and with a smUe. 
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*^ When the heroes of novels change their 
names, it seems natural enough, because any- 
thing is natural in a novel ; but when gentle- 
men in real life do so " Lady Creswell 

spoke severely, compressing her lips as she 
significantly broke off the sentence. 

" You are alluding to the fact of my having 
assumed the name of Dallas when I was at 
Munich?" said Sir Thomas, hghtly, still 
smiling. " It was a foolish whim of mine 
to wish to travel incognito. I was Mr. Dallas 
when you knew me then, Lady Creswell; 
and as I had not the happiness of being able 
to inscribe my name on your visiting list, I 
had not an opportunity for mentioning to you 
that I was in reality Sir Thomas Jervoise, of 
Stockleigh Court, Deignmouth, Derfordshire." 

Lady Creswell looked at him. She had 
learned certain particulars of his conduct 
during her sojourn at Munich, which by no 
means redounded to his credit. 

*' This man is deceiving me," she thought. 

" What a cursed old cat she is I " he 
thought, still with that careless smile on his 
lips. *^ What ill- wind blew her here ? But 
it doesn't matter. I must manage to mystify 
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her someliow. She fancies herself clever — ^so 
much the better." 

^*At the same time," observed Lady Cres- 
well, after a short pause, " gentlemen some- 

« 

times change their names, and it may be, 
as you say, a perfectly natural proceeding. 
But when they change their nationalities, it 
is a diflferent matter." 

^^ Nationalities, madam ? '* repeated Sir 
Thomas. " I don't understand you." He 
looked as if puzzled. " What the devil is 
she driviQg at ? " he thought. " She knows 
nothing about it, and the explanation I have 
given her is plausible enough. A fool is some- 
times a frightful bore." • 

^' Sir," said Lady Creswell, who began to 
enjoy the little scene, which she mentally 
termed a diplomatic clashing of rapiers — 
^^sir, I may well be surprised to find in 
Sir Thomas Jervoise, an English baronet, 
the gentleman whom I formerly knew as 
Mr. Thomas Dallas, an American gentleman." 

*^An American gentleman?" again re- 
peated her antagonist. "May I ask you to 
explain, for I am totally at a loss to com* 
prehend your allusions ? " 
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Mrs. Alvanley looked on, without attempt- 
ing to surmise what they were talking about. 
LuciUe caught up the clue to the dialogue, 
and was startled; but she did not for a 
moment suspect that Sir Thomas Jervoise 
had been guilty of any wilful concealment. 

Lady Creswell needed to employ her utmost 
ingejiuity to carry her through in this un- 
expected encounter. Discovering in Sir 
Thomas Jervoise the Thomas Dallas whom 
she had known of in Munich, where he had 
announced himself as an American, and where 
he had obtained an unenviable reputation 
in the set with which, he mixed, she had 
been so much surprised that she did not 
know what ground to take. She did not for 
an instant, however, think of doubting that 
his explanation of the cause of his appearing 
under a different name to his own was untrue, 
but she was dissatisfied. 

^* Sir," she observed at length, ** when I 
last saw you, I understood you to be an 
American gentleman; you cannot, therefore, 
wonder that I should feel surprised to meet 
you now as an EngUsh baronet." 

^^ Madam, I can only suppose that some 
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people did me the honour of making me the 
subject of their discourse in your ladyship's 
presence, I ought to feel flattered, and 
should perhaps be seized by a slight twinge 
of ecstasy, had the persons confined them- 
selves to what they knew of me for certain — 
though, indeed, had they done so, they would 
not, most probably, have spoken of me at 
all. But how they chanced to draw on their 
imaginations for the supposition that I was an 
American, when I was in reaHty an English- 
man — a fact of which I am proud — I cannot 
conceive/' 

^' Oh, indeed." 

" More mischief is committed in this world 
of ours by gossips and slanderers than by our 
most mahgnant criminals," remarked Sir 
Thomas Jervoise, as a comment on her dry 
observation. 

He was not sure that he had not uncon- 
sciously walked into a trap. The sensation 
was not a pleasant one. 

^' What has my aunt been talking about ? " 
asked Ettie, of Lucille, in a whisper. 

LuciUe shook her head. " I don't know. 
She has met Sir Thomas somewhere before 
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to-day, under different circumstances, and she 
evidently does not like him." 

Sir Thomas had an uneasy consciousness 
that Lady Creswell was watching him, and 
he feared lest she should detect the species of 
double game he was playing with the two 
girls, for he could not yet resolve which he 
should try to appropriate. 

After a httle desultory, uninteresting con- 
versation, he went away. He had hardly left 
the room before Mrs. Alvanley turned eagerly 
to interrogate her sister-in-law. 

'' What was all that about ? " 

** I don't know that I ought to speak of 
him in the presence of these young girls," 
said Lady Creswell. ^'But as it may possibly 
concern them to learn something of this 
man's antecedents, I will speak." 

"Why, what do you know of him? I 
heard you accuse him of having travelled 
under a false name — at least, a name not his 
own, — and of pretending to be an American ; 
so I understood you." 

" When I was in Munich, some few years 
since," said Lady Creswell, severely, " I met 
this — ^this baronet. I do not affect to be 
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better than my neighbours, so I don't mind 
confessing to you that I met him at the 
gaming tables." 

" The gaming tables 1 " echoed Mrs. Alvanley, 
horrified. 

*^ I said it were best not to discuss the 

matter before my niece. I knew of this 

young man, although I was not, as I admit, 

• personally acquainted with him. I understood 

that he was Thomas Dallas, an American." 

*' It was certainly very wrong to go under a 
diflferent name to his own," said Mrs. Alvanley, 
virtuously. 

^' That was nothing. Gentlemen very often 
travel under an incognito." 

'' Then why did you find fault ? " 

"I cannot very easily give you my reasons." 
The truth was, the poor lady had been a little 
posed by the coolness of her antagonist, and 
viewed the matter now in a different, and 
perhaps, more misty light. " We will let that 
pass.. I suppose he had his own motives for 
changing his name, and it may have been 
merely a report about his nationality. I wish 
to tell you of the character which he bore 
during the time when I knew anything of him* 
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He narrowly escaped being branded as — do 
you understand what is meant by — " — ^she 
lowered her voice, and looked round with a 
mysterious air — *' by the term * Blackleg ? ' " 

*^ Good gracious 1 " exclaimed Mrs. Alvanley. 

" What is that, mamma ? " demanded Ettie, 
going up to them. She had eagerly listened 
to the conversation, with an alarmed, yet 
defiant air. " What does the word mean ? " 

*^ Don't ask," said her step-mother. **But 
you say, Lady Creswell, that he escaped it ? " 

*^He was not branded openly; but I have 
heard people say strange thmgs of him. 
Nothing could be proved against him." 

'* But do you consider, Lady Creswell, the 
enormity of what you are saying ? " 

" Mrs. Alvanley, I never utter a sentence 
without weighing weU the consequences of 
the words which I may pronounce," said Lady 
Creswell, drawing herself up with a frfeezingly 
dignified air. 

** No, no, I know, of course you would not. 
But then, he is so respectable, so well 
behaved." 

" Probably. People always are well behaved 
and respectable until they are found out. 
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But when you admit any one to your house, 
make him one of the family, and, above all, 
have the responsibility of guarding a young 
and inexperienced girl," added Lady Creswell, 
^* you cannot be too cautious, and it is only 
proper to learn, as far as possible, the ante- 
cedents of the person so admitted." 

^* I don't deny it. But what is the matter ? 
Do you think him a dangerous person to 
know ? " helplessly asked Mrs. Alvanley. 

Lady Creswell was disgusted. **I never 
knew any one so tqtally devoid of tact," she 
thought. " She buts at a question with such 
a pig-headed stupidity." 

Ettie could not entirely comprehend the 
charges which her aunt was making against 
the absent baronet, but she understood that 
she was imputing faults or follies to him 
which she, Ettie, was certain he had never 
committed. She stood beside her mother's 
chair, her eyes flashing, trying to fathom her 
aunt's meaning. 

Lucille listened with eager interest. She 
understood what had been said, and felt as if 
her heart had turned cold. 

" Then what did he do when he was in 
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Munich ? " asked Ettie, with suppressed 
anger. 

"Everything that is bad — ^nothing that is 
good," replied her aunt. 

" I don't believe it 1 " cried Ettie, speaking 
with heat, though she was sorry the moment 
she had uttered the words. 

Lady Creswell stared at her. 

" Foolish child 1 " she said, " do you know 
what you are saying ? What do you know of 
this young man, and why should you make 
such a ridiculous declaration ? " 

Ettie deliberated for an instant between the 
expedient of flying frqm the room, and re- 
maining to brazen out her audacity. She 
decided on the latter. 

" Well, I don't believe it," she cried 
daringly. 

"And why not, may I ask?" coolly in- 
quired her aunt. 

"Ettie, Ettie, my dear child, do think of 
what you are saying," cried her mother. 

"No, no, let the silly child speak," inter- 
posed Lady Creswell. " Come, tell me what 
possible reason you can have for knowing this 
Sir Thomas Jervoise — or Dallas, or what you 
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will — ^for knowing him to be a paragon of 
goodness? Pray, what do you know about 
him?" 

''Ettie, my dearest child, are you mad? 
Goodness gracious me ! I had no idea that — 
good gracious ! Ettie, I am astonished ! " 

^^And not without reason," said Lady Ores- 
well, fluttering out her frilled skirts. 

Ettie burst out crying, and then rushed 
from the room. 

"What an extraordinary girll" exclaimed 
Lady Creswell. " What is the • meaning of 
that unusual pantomimic proceeding? " 

" Poor child 1 " said Mrs. Alvanley. " Miss 
Charteris, will you kindly go and seek 
her ? " 

LuciUe left the room. She ran up to 
Ettie 's own room, but did not find her, and 
then ran into every nook where there was a 
chance Ettie might have hidden* She was 
not in the house, that was certain. Lucille 
then flew downstairs, across the hall, down 
the terrace steps, into the garden, nor did 
she pause till she reached an arbour at the 
extreme end of a comparatively deserted part 
of the garden* It had been a favourite haunt 
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of Ettie's, and Lucille was right in conjectur- 
ing that she should find her there. 

Within the arbouy, kneeling on the cold, 
damp, earthen floor, her arms round Tartar's 
neck, her face hidden in the animal's rough 
brown coat, was Ettie. 

" What is the matter, my dearest ? " asked 
LuciUe, going up close to her, and bending 
over her. 

^* Nothing I " answered Ettie, without look- 
ing up. 

'^ Foolish child I " Liicille knelt down 
beside her. 

*^ I hate my aunt, and I wish she had never 
come here. She is wicked and spiteftd. To 
say that he has done anything that is bad, 
and nothing that is good I How dared 
she?" 

Lucille rose, and tried to draw Ettie from 
her uncomfortable position. "I am afraid 
you will take cold," she said. ** I think you 
were fooUsh to leave the drawing-room." 

« I could not stay and heax Mm maligned," 
cried Ettie, furiously, hffcing her head and 
looking at Lucille. ** It is all very well for 
you to listen quietly, but if you cared about 
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him, you would have felt as angry as I did — 
as I do." 

** If I cared about him I " thought Lucille. 
** Your aunt must be mistaken," she said, 
aloud. " But at least she knew — him ; " — she 
uttered these words with difficulty. " She 
spoke with honest intentions. I hope she was 
mistaken." 

'* She knows nothing about him." 

*^ We cannot set our own judgment against 
hers." 

. ^a will not hear anything more about him. 
My aunt is a spiteful, wicked old woman, and 
I hate her." 

" You must not be so passionate and hasty. 
You are too violent." 

Ettie went on reiterating her expressions of 
anger, Lucille trying to soothe her. 

'* That child is either a lunatic, or she is 
in love, or fancies herself in love, with your 
handsome neighbour," said Lady Creswell to 
her sister-in-law, speaking with the utmost 
gravity. 

*^ Why we — I, at least, thought it would 
be such an excellent match for her, and I 
know hfer father would rather like it." 
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*' What are his habits ? Who are his asso- 
ciates? Unless he has altered very much 
from what he was when I had the pleasure of 
knowing anything of him, he would be the 
last man in the world to whom I would 
commit a girl's happiness," said. Lady Cres- 
well, 

" I wonder what that child is doing ? What 
an unlucky affair this is. But you know, Lady 
Creswell, he may have changed. Young men 
are but young men, and they do such flighty, 
foolish things from time to time, yet after- 
wards they settle down in the most respect- 
able, sober way. What is to be done? I 
must tell Mr. Alvanley of what you have told 
me. Dear me, dear me ! I am so shocked. I 
had no idea of anything of this kind." 

" I think she ought to be removed from any 
danger of further harm," observed Lady Cres- 
well. 

*' But how ? — dear me ! 

*' Let me take her away." 

*' But she doesn't like to go." 

"I see plainly how it is. It is not to be 
supposed that a young man like this Sir 
Thomas Jervoise could be in the vicinity of 
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such an interesting girl without making some 
kind of love to her, and she has taken such a 
violent fancy to him that she cannot bear to 
go away from the place where she has an 
opportunity of seeing him. But he has not 
made her any distinct offer ? ^' 

^'No. But I have been expecting him to 
do so from day to day. It is a great worry, 
the whole thing." 

"Ah. If he does, you must make the 
strictest inquiries into his past and present 
mode of Ufe. How long has he been in the 
habit of coming here ? " 

" He came to this neighbourhood first in 
August — ^last August — or September, I forget 
which, but it was about six or seven months 
ago." 

" Then for seven months he has been visit- 
ing at your house ? " 

" He was away part of the time." 

" Where ? Not at that abominable, wicked 
Monaco, I hope? " 

" I don't know. I think he said he was in 
London." 

" He has had ample opportunity for making 
up his mind, land if he does not speedily show 
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an inclination to announce his intentions 
plainly, I would forbid him the house." 
'' Oh, Lady Creswell ! How could I ? " 
" Let my brother give him a hint, without 
compromising my niece, of course. But, 
unfortunately, he is so devoid of tact, that 
he would throw ridicule on himself and the 
whole family. No, if matters do not progress 
satisfactorily in a month's time, send her to 
me." 

'* But, Lady Creswell, if she won't go ? " 
" Tush ! who ever heard of will or won't 
with a girl of sixteen ? " 

'* Ah, Lady Creswell, you have no idea how 
obstinate she is." 

"Pooh! I must see what I can do with 
her." . 
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